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THE BROTHER’S 


On couch of pain, the mother blest 
Her last of earthly joys; 

They fill alone her wo-worn breast; 
“Oh! God, protect my boys!” 


They clung to her, when all beside 
Had left her broken heart ; 

Her clouded eye flash'd yet with pride :— 
Earth will not ali depart. 

“ William, my son, when in the wald, 
Keep near your mother’s home, 

And watch your brothers well, my child; 
They love with you to roam.” 


“Yes, mother; but you've often said 
God’s children should not fear— 
He loves to guard the orphan’s head: 

Come, let me dry that tear! 


Ann nnn en es 


Anecpots.—The following anecdote, related by Wm. L. 
Stone, Esq., in a story called “ Life in the Woods,” exhibits 
the perilous position of a man beset by wolves. One John 
Castor, who was the musician of the neighborhood, having been 
kept rather late at a rustic party, was wending his way home- 
ward, just in the grey of the morning. While crossing an old 
“clearing” near the edge of the woods, in which stood a de- 
serted and dilapidated log hut, he was set upon by a large pack 
of wolves from all directions. He rushed with all possible 
speed into the hovel, the door of which was wide open to re- 
ceive him ; but positively refused to be shut to keep out the foe, 
who now pressed so closely upon him, filling the air with their 
howlings, that he was obliged to spring upon a beam to prevent 
being torn to pieces. But the wolves were not slow in climb- 
ing up the logs after him, and he would, most assured!y, have 
formed their morning's banquet, but for a bright thought. He 
had somewhere seen the hackneyed rpapsody of the poet :— 
“Music hath charms to sooth the savage breast,”"—and he de- 
termined to try the effect of the concord of sweet sounds upon 
their unsophisticated ears, whereupon he struck up a brisk 
tune on his new Holland fiddle. ‘The effect was magical. The 
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In forest, or in shed, alike, 
He'll keep his promise now, 

As when he made young David strike 
Gath’s giant-boaster’s brow. 


And [ will not forget that tale, 
Which my dear father told; 
My courage, mother, cannot fail : 

That memory makes me bold.” 


He little dreamt, poor boy, how near 
His hour of trial drew ; 

But love and faith surmounted fear, — 
The famish’d wolf he slew. 


No glittering prize to nerve his arm, 
No wreath to deck his crest ;— 

Enough,—to keep the boys from harm, 
And soothe a mother’s breast. 


wolves were no longer bristling and barking with rage, and 
ready to devour him, but became as silent and attentive as so 
many Scotsmen at the ballad of Robin Adair. But, poor Cas 
tor! he would much rather have fiddled for forty contra-ances 
than a single party of wolves, since no sooner did he cease to 
play than they recommenced hostilities. The weather was cold, 
and his fingers were too much benumbed to allow him to tra 
verse the strings. But, no matter; his unwelcome audience 
were inexorable, and he was obliged either to allow himself to 
be eaten, or to keep on fiddling. I have heard mention of the 
weariness of the fiddler’s elbow ; but never did elbow ache like 
John Castor’s, on that morning; and what added to his per- 
plexity was, the giving way of his instrument; string after 
string had snapt asunder, until the bass was the last remain- 
ing. and the wolves began to manifest less satisfaction for the 
grum note, so “long drawn out,” but not “in linked 
sweetness.” Just at this interesting crisis, however, my friend 
Mr. Seymour, with his ox-team, and his yet more athletic 
brother, appeared, being on their way to the saw-mill; and the 
wolves thereupon made a precipitate, and to the prisoner, a 
welcome retreat. 
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MARRYING 


IN HASTE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The fondness which Marcus Gray had for com- 
pany gradually drew off his mind from his business. 
It was not long before meetings took place in the 
day-time as well as in the evening, between him 
and his companions—meetings for idle chit-chat, 
drinking and card-playing. Then fishing and gun- 
ning parties would be made up, and whole days 
wasted in this manner. All the races, too, were 
attended ; and all public excursions joined in by him. 
The effects of this kind of neglect soon became ap- 
parent in his business ;—his best custom gradually 
fell off, and bad debts began rapidly to accumulate. 
Then came payments that were difficult to meet, 
with the harrassment of mind consequent upon 
efforts to borrow money. 

The direct tendency of these things was to sour 
his disposition, and make him silent, gloomy, and 
at times even ill-tempered towards his wife, whose 
spirits had become depressed, and whose counte- 
nance was rarely brightened by a smile—certainly 
never in the presence of her husband. 

Thus, one, two, and three years passed away. 
At the end of this period we will again introduce 
the husband and wife more particularly. He has, 
in the mean time, been broken up in business, and 
to keep from absolute want, Mrs. Gray, delicate in 
body, crushed in spirits, and with two young child- 
ren to care for, has opened a boarding house. Her 
husband, after a few ineffectual attempts to get 
into some new business, has given himself up to 
idleness and pleasure-seeking, content to let his ne- 
glected wife struggle single-handed for the bread 
which he should have earned for his family. 

After a day of wearying toil, and anxious care, 
Mrs. Gray found herself without a single dollar, 
Carefully as she husbanded her slender resources, 
she had found it almost impossible to keep her 
table in such a style as to satisfy her boarders. Fre- 
quently before had she found herself very much 
straightened in circumstances, but help had always 
come at the moment when she knew not where to 
turn for aid. Now all seemed darker and more 
disheartening than ever. After the boarders had 
left the table, her husband still sat, leaning back in 
his chair quite at his ease, and looking as if a care 
had never crossed his mind. This manifest indif- 
ference towards his family—especially towards his 
wife—tended only to disturb Mrs. Gray's feelings 
still more than her peculiar and trying situation 
just at that time had already tried them. For a 
little while she sat silent, but words soon forced 
themselves into utterance. 

“ Marcus, I don’t know what 1 am going to do; 
I havn’t a single dollar in the world,” she said, 
in a fretful tone. 


To this her husband made no reply; but con. 
tinued to swing backwards and forwards in his 


chair very leisurely. 
“ 


tone—* but it’s all no use. We are out of fl: 
and out of wood, and owe the cook two montix 
wages. 


tell.” 


“ We'll get along some how, Annette. So doy’: 
worry yourself to death for nothing,” Gray rep), 


to this. 
“Q yes!” spoke up Annette, rather sharp) 
“It’s easy enough for you to say ‘ We'll cet aly; 


some how’—and ‘don’t worry yourself, an ai 
that, but if you’d take a little of the burden « 
things on yourself, as you ought to do, you'd py 
another face on the matter. If I were a map, |’ 


be ” 


But before the excited wife could finish her up. 
braiding sentence, Gray had sprung from his cir 
with an oath, lifted his hat, and passed out of the 
As he did so, Annette covered |v; 


front door. 
face with her hands, and sobbed violently. Th: 


entrance of a servant, however, soon recailed her 


to herself, when she slowly arose and went up! 


her chamber, feeling so sad and wretched, that, but 
for her babes, she could have wished to have died. 


The oldest of these, a dear little girl, just tw 


years of age, she found sitting up in its crib ani 
crying in a low mournful voice. Taking the chili’: 
hands in hers she found them very hot. It’s head, 
Lifting it from the 
crib where it had been left by a servant to cry and 
sob, she sat down with it in her arms, and soothed 


too, was hot, and its skin dry. 


it into quiet, but not to sleep. It was really to 
sick to fall away into forgetfulness. 


All the mother’s feelings were now excited fi 


her child, even to the extent of causing her to f 


get her other sources of trouble. Warm water wa 
obtained and the little one’s feet bathed, and other 
means applied to lessen, if possible, the burning 
After all this 
had been done, Mrs. Gray again sat down with het 
child in her arms, although so much overwearie 
herself, that but for the excitement of her feelings 
she would have been compelled to have sought Le’ 


fever that pervaded its whole body. 


bed. 


Thus she sat for a long time, every now and ther 
aroused from a state of gloomy reverie by the moar 
ing of the little one that lay upon her bosom. Te 
wards ten o'clock, her head began to ache violent’; 
her lips became dry and parched, and her whole 
body pervaded by a sensation of feverishness. Bat 
the maternal feeling was too strong to permit her 


ve pinched, and pinched, and made everything 
go as far as possible,” she continued, in the sy. 


The rent will be due in three weeks, an; 
what we are then going to do is more than I cay 
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MARRYING 


to lay her babe upon its bed, and seek some repose 
for herself. Eleven, twelve, and one o'clock came, 
and still she sat bowed over her little one, whose 
not breath melted upon her face, and whose troubled 
moanings, and restlessness, ever and anon brought 
back her sad, wandering thoughts to the present 
reality. 

And where, during these weary hours, was her 
husband? Let us see! 

In a small room, belonging toa certain celebrated 
public house, lit up by a strong gas light, sit around 
a table, upon which are liquors, cigars, cards, etc., 
four or five young and middle aged men. They 
seem as gay and happy as if a care never oppressed 
their thoughts, nor a duty ever claimed from them 
a sober moment. Now they discuss and settle 
some principle in political economy—now pour 
out a torrent of vulgar abuse upon the head of some 
offending party leader—now converse with ani- 
mation about a celebrated racer, and with like ani- 
mation of a stage dancer equally known to fame— 
and now indulge themselves in loud peals of laugh- 
ter, awakened by some obscene, trifling, or sarcastic 
jest. The liveliest and wittiest of this sensible 
party is a young man named Marcus Gray. A lover 
of mere sensual pleasures, selfish and unfeeling, a 
thought of the weak one he has left overburdened 
at home, never crosses his mind. She has never 
been rated higher than a mere accessary of plea- 
sure—and holding this relation no longer, she is 
thought of as little as possible, for the simple reason 
that such thought calls up images that disturb rather 
than tranquilize. 

“ The jade fortune will never make you cut your 
throat, I see,” remarked one of the company, turn- 
ing to Gray, as his countenance resumed a more 
serene expression after a loud burst of laughter. 

“Me! No indeed!” was the reply. “I’m a 
philosopher of a gayer kind. I believe in the doc- 
trine—* Laugh and grow fat!’ Ha! ha!” 

“That’s right. I hate your down-in-the-mouth 
rort of people. Give me a clever, light-hearted fel- 
low under all circumstances, Confound it! There’s 
nothing in this world worth being gloomy about. 
It owes usa living, and we’ll have it in spite of 
fate.” 

“So I think,” resumed Gray. “ For my part, I 
leave all grumbling at fortune to the women. They 
understand that matter better than Ido. Ha! ha! 
I's their privilege. They couldn’t exist without 


As he said this, he lit a cigar, threw his body 
back in his chair, with his eyes half closed, his head 
upon one side, and his legs upon the table, and 
commenced puffing forth clouds of smoke with the 
air of a man who has not a thought beyond the pre- 
sent moment. 

| Next the bottle went round, and then cards occu- 
pied the attention of the little company. As soon 
as these began to move, Gray brightened up consid- 
erably. Stakes were laid upon the table, of which 
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he became mainly the possessor. The sums ven- 
tured were not large, as none present except Gray 
had really any very strong desire to obtain money 
by gaming. He, not having any income, and need- 
ing money for the gratification of his appetites, was 
driven to this as his only resource. He, therefore, 
studied the cards intently. and so perfected himself 
in the use of them, that he usually found himself 
able to appropriate some one or two dollars every 
evening of the small amounts staked in the two or 
three little drinking, eating, and smoking clubs 
with which he was hale fellow, well met. In this 
way he was enabled to meet his portion of the ex- 
pense necessarily attending his associations and 
habits of sensual indulgence. 

The excitement of play, united with the plea- 
sures of the bottle, kept them together until after 
one o’clock, when they separated. As Gray drew 
near his home his thoughts reverted to the parting 
scene between himself and his wife. This awa- 
kened a feeling of petulance towards her, and a dis- 
position to blame her for what he was pleased to 
cal] ill-temper. He was just enough under the in- 
fluence of the liquor he had freely taken to be un- 
feeling and unreasonable. 

On arriving at his own door, he entered quietly, 
and passed with a noiseless step to his chamber. 
There he was surprised to find his wife sitting up 
with their oldest child in her arms, and a look of 
anxiety and alarm upon her countenance. 

“ Why, what in the worli are you sitting up 
about at this time of night?’ he asked in a re- 
proving tone, gazing upon her at the same time 
with a cold, steady eye. 

“Q Marcus! Our little Annette is very sick,” 
the poor wife could only reply to this, while the 
tears came quick to her eyes, and rolled over her 
cheeks. 

““What’s the matter with her!” roughly en- 
quired the father, taking her little hand in his. 

“She is very sick! I wish you would go for a 
doctor,” Mrs. Gray said, in an alarmed tone. 

“Pooh! Nonsense! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Annette! There’s little or nothing the 
matter with her. Put her down in her crib and go 
along to bed. I’m astonished at you !” 

As he said this, Gray commenced taking off his 
boots, and ina little while was undressed and in 
bed. 

Mrs. Gray’s heart was too full to make any reply, 
She sat silent with her head drooped upon her bo- 
som, and the tears dropping fast from her eyes. 
Thus she had remained several minutes after her 
husband’s unfeeling and indifferent remarks, when 
she was aroused by his loud snoring. He was al- 
ready sourd asleep. A momentary feeling of in- 
dignation quickened in the mind of the neglected, 
suffering wife, and then her head sunk once more 
upon her bosom, and she sat still and silent as a 
statue for a long, long time. 

At last she slowly arose and laid her sick child 
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upon its bed, and stood over it for some time look- 
ing down upon its innocent face. It had fallen 
asleep, and breathed much easier. Its skin had be- 
come moist, and there was every appearance of its 
being much better. 

Relieved from the keen anxiety she had felt on 
its account, Mrs. Gray, without removing her gar- 
ments, lay down upon the bed with her face to- 
wards the crib, and in about half an hour, or near 
to three o’clock, sunk away into sleep. 

It was day dawn when she awoke, feeling weak 
and unrefreshed. Her husband sill slept soundly, 
and snored loudly by her side. But duty compelled 
her to arise, although her head ached violently, and 
she felt faint and sick as soon as she lifted her head 
from the pillow. Her sick child she found ina 
refreshing slumber, and this relieved her very 
much. 

With the day came again cares and anxieties, 
which she had to bear alone, and the pressure of 
duties that seemed more than she could possibly 
sustain. Her money was gone, and she was in want 
of many things that were indispensable. Flour 
and wood were out, and other articles of domestic 
economy nearly or entirely consumed. Rent was 
accumulating, and also servants’ wages. And to 
make her position still more disheartening, but little 
was due from her boarders, thus leaving her mind 
no resource to which she might look and expect 
relief, even if it nevercame. Notwithstanding her 
most rigid economy, even to the stinting of her 
table so much as to cause one or two of her best 
boarders to leave her, she found her income inad- 
equate to the support of the house. What to do 
she did not know, nor which way to turn for relief. 
To her husband she could not look, for it was only 
sufficient to allude to her troubles in his presence 
to meet with a rebuke. 

When the breakfast bell rung he made his ap- 
pearance, clean shaved, and neatly attired, looking 
sleek and contented—but presenting a strong con- 
trast with his pale, thin-faced wife, whose brow 
was contracted with severe pain, both bodily and 
menta!. As soon as the meal was over, he left the 
house, and Mrs. Gray was once more alone. She 
had felt anxious to confer with him—to get from 
him even an encouraging word, if he had nothing 
else to give her. But she dared not allude again 
to her difficulties, for she knew that an angry re- 
buff would be her only return. 

After all her boarders had left the table, she went 


a 


up to attend to her sick child. She found her myo» 
better—indeed quite lively and playful. So far ™ 
mind was relieved. Then she sat down to ponder 
over her condition—without money, and with: 
the necessary articles requisite to render her boar), 
ers comfortable. As she thought over the vari us 
points of her case, she grew indignant at her hus. 
band’s entire want of regard for his family, 

“ Just so long as I struggle to support him, just 
so long will he idle about,” she said with wari), 
as her thoughts dwelt on his conduct. “T find | 
may goon in this way until I kill myself, and he’) 
never lift a finger. What is the use of my doins 
so! Itis his place to support his family, ‘and let 
him do it!” 

As she said this, her cheek burned, and she arose 
to her feet, and commenced walking backwards 
and forwards quickly. 

“ Pll struggle this way no longer !” she at lenoth 
exclaimed, pausing suddenly. “Why should |! 
I cannot keep up the whole family unassisted, and 
had much better stop now, with a small debt hang. 
ing over us, than’ to ge@ involved more deeply, as | 
inevitably will. If I am to be compelled to act 
from my own reason alone, I must abide by its dic- 
tates.” 

In this suddenly formed resolution, Mrs. Gray 
was in earnest. The cruel indifference of her hus. 
band had aroused her feelings, and she determined 
to give up her present struggles. If the worst came 
to the worst, and he abandoned her, she was satis. 
fied that she could far more easily support hersel; 
and her two little ones than she could now sustain 
the large family upon her hands. 

At dinner time it so happened that her husband 
was not at home. After the meal was over, Mrs. 
Gray asked an interview with her boarders and 
then stated to them that she had determined to give 
up keeping a boarding house, as her income was 
not sufficient to meet her expenses, and requested 
them to seek for other homes during the afternoon. 
Her explanations satisfied them all of the necessity 
of the prompt step she had taken, and al! of them 
acquiesced in the necessity of finding other lodgings 
atonce. The balances due Mrs. Gray were then 
paid, which gave her about thirty dollars. With 
this she paid off her servants and dismissed all but 
one, and also settled several small bills. She then 
sat down with a calm, resolute mind, to await her 
husband’s return in the evening, and to meet and 
coolly endure his anger and harsh words. 


ard. 


AFFECTION. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


What I mest prize in woman 
Is her affection, not her intellect. 
Compare me with the great men of the earth— 
WhatamlI? Why, a pigmy among giants !— 
But if thou lovest—mark me, I say lovest— 
The greatest of thy sex excels thee not! 
The world of the affection is thy world— 


Not that of man’s ambition. In that stillness 
Which most becomes a woman, cali and holy, 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart, 
Feeding its flame. The element of fire 

is pure. It cannot change nor hide its nature. 
But burns as brightly in a gipsy camp, 

As in a palace hall. 
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OR, “HIS LOVING 


| was standing at the counter of a book store 
some years since, when a lady entered and inquired 
for pocket Bibles. I knew her well. A few years 
before she had married a respectable young mer- 
chant, who, although possessed of but little, if any, 
capital himself, had been started in business by a 
gentleman of wealth with every prospect of suc- 
cess, He was active, honest, and enterprising 
and, although he had married early after commenc- 
ing business for himself—perhaps too early—the 
lady whom he had selected as his companion was 
worthy his choice. She had more ambition, some 
of her friends thought, than comported with their 
circumstances; and, although she contrived to re- 
press it, in consideration that her husband’s income 
for the present was small, it was apparent that her 
spirit was aspiring, and that she was looking for- 
ward with some impatience to the time when she 
should be the mistress of a fine house, with furni- 
ture corresponding. A friend of his, who was mar- 
ried about the same time, had at once entered upon 
the enjoyment of these objects of ambition, and had 
even a handsome carriage at her command. Quite 
possibly, Matilda Grant cherished the secret hope 
that she might one day be able to visit that friend 
ina similar establishment of her own. 

The dispensations of God, howeyer, not unfre- 
quently intervene to thwart our plans and defeat our 
cherished hopes of worldly good. He has higher 
views respecting us than we ourselves entertain— 
the elevation of our souls, and those of our friends, 
toa crown of glory in his own blessed mansions— 
and a preparation therefore is necessary, which re- 
quires sorrow here in order to have joy hereafter. 
Through much tribulation must we enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

For a few years Mr. Grant went on well in busi- 
ness. His purchases were made with judgment, 
and his goods were credited to those who he thought 
would be able to pay. But unfortunately and un- 
forseen, his principal creditor failed, and in a single 
day Charles Grant was a bankrupt. 

At the time of this sad reverse he was ill of a 
fever. Jt was difficult to conceal it from him; but 
the news had a still more unhappy effect upon him 
than was anticipated ; and from that hour he con- 
tinued to decline, and in a few weeks was carried 
to his long home. It wasa grievous blow to his 
wife, with whom her friends most sincerely sympa- 
thized, and to whom they tendered for herself and 
two children—a son and a daughter—all the kind 
assistance which their circumstances allowed. 

On an investigation of Mr. Grant’s affairs, his 
failure proved even worse than was feared ; and al- 
though the gentleman who had advanced the capi- 
tal was quite liberal in the settlement of the con- 
cern, the widow and her children had but a few 


POCKET BIBLE. 


BY CHARLES A. GOODRICH, 


POCKET BIBLE; 
-KINDNESS CHANGES NOT. 


hundred dollars, and for most of that she was chiefly 
indebted, it was thought, to the generosity of her 
husband’s friend. 

This result, added to the loss of a fond and truly 
estimable man, made the shock still more terrible. 
She felt the calamity keenly, and the more so, as 
she had no near relatives at hand to condole with 
her, and was ignorant of the divine consolations of 
religion. But there was mercy in her cup of sor- 
row. The Spirit of God came in to heal that troub- 
led spirit, and to sanctify those trials to her soul. 
And at length she was enabled to bow in humble 
and quiet submission to the will of God, and betake 
herself to the support and education of her lovely 
children, now her solace and delight. 

At the time I saw her in the book store she was 
in pursuit of a pocket Bible for her son, named 
Charles, after his father. The purchase was soon 
made—it was a beautiful edition—not expensive— 
but just such as a fond and religious mother would 
wish to present to a son whom she loved, and which 
she hoped would prove a lamp unto his feet. A 
further circumstance about this Bible I knew in 
after years. On presenting it, she turned the at- 
tention of the happy little fellow to a blank page in 
the beginning, on which, in a beautiful wreath, she 
had inscribed her own name, and under it the 
words,—* To my son,” followed by the appropriate 
and touching lines:— 

*‘ A parent's blessing on her son 
*“ Goes with this holy thing ; 

“ The love that would retain the one 
** Must to the other cling. 

*“ Remember, *tis no idle toy,— 

** A mother’s gift—Remember, boy !” 

And still a little below were printed, in small 
but beautiful capitals, words which a mother’s faith 
might well appropriate :— 


‘““ HIS LOVING-KINDNESS CHANGES NOT.” 


At the age of seventeen Charles Grant was a 
strong, active youth. He was more than ordi- 
narily ambitious, but ashis ambition had not full 
scope, he was restless, and, I sometimes thought, 
unhappy. Had his mother at this critical era of his 
life, been able to find him some employment suit- 
able to his active and ambitious genius, it would 
have been fortunate indeed ; but she knew of none; 
and besides, she needed his aid—but what was 
more than all, she was alone, and felt that she could 
not dispense with his company. 

About this time a young sailor, by the name of 
Thornton, belonging to the neighborhood, arrived 
home from a voyage. Charles naturally fell in his 
way, and was delighted with the story of his won- 
derful adventures. He listened long and intently. 
His age and circumstances combined to excite in 
his ambitious hosom the desire for similar exciting 
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scenes. Without designing any special wrong, 
young Thornton at length proposed to Charles to 
accompany him on his next voyage, which he should 
commence in a few weeks. For a time he hesi- 
tated, or rather declined—his mother and Alice 
would never consent, and to leave them by stealth 
was more than he felt willing to do. Thornton did 
not urge him, as it afterwards appeared, but Charles 
was himself strongly inclined to go, while the young 
sailor was quite willing to have a friend and com- 
panion so bright and enterprising as Charles Grant. 
In an evil hour the latter decided to go, and to go 
without the knowledge of his mother. 

On the night appointed for their departure, Charles 
rose from his bed when all was still, and, softly 
feeling his way to the door, opened it, and escaped. 
It was a beautiful night; and as he proceeded round 
the corner of the house to get a small bundle of 
clothes which he had concealed the day before, his 
heart beat with unusual violence, and for a few mo- 
ments a faintness came over him at the thought of 
leaving a mother and sister, the only objects on 
earth whom he had ever truly loved. He stopped 
for a moment, as if meditating a better resolution— 
and then proceeded to the gate, which he opened 
and went out. Here he again paused —turned— 
looked—lingered—hesitated—and even put his 
hand again on the latchet, half resolved to creep 
once more to his little bed-room. But at that mo- 
ment the low call of Thornton, at some distance, 
reached his ear—he had lingered longer than he 
was aware, and now the moment had arrived when 
he must go, if at all—with a sort of desperation of 
feeling he hastened away, the tears trickling down 
his cheeks as he bade adieu to the humble cottage 
which contained all he loved on earth. His bundle 
was still under his arm. and in that bundle, I am 
glad to say, was “a mother’s gift,” the pocket 
Bible. Charles felt that he could not go without 
that, and perhaps he felt that the discovery that he 
had taken it might serve somewhat to assuage a 
mother’s sorrow. 

Before morning the young sailors were a long 
way towards the sea-port whence they expected 
to sail, and a couple of days brought them quite 
there. The ship, it so happened, was ready, and 
Charles having been accepted on the recommenda- 
tion of Thornton, took up his line of duty before 
the mast. Shortly after, the ship weighed an- 
chor, and stretched forth on a far distant voyage. 

I must leave my readers to imagine, if they are 
able, the surprise and even consternation of Mrs. 
Grant and Alice, the morning following Charles’ 
departure, at not finding him in the house, nor about 
the premises. What could it mean !—what errand 
could have called him away !—at what hour did he 
leave !—what accident could have befallen him? 
Search was made for him by the increasingly anx- 
ious and terrified mother and sister for an hour and 
more, before they ventured to make known their 
solicitude to their neighbors. My own residence 
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was not far distant; and, before I had finished mny 
breakfast, a messenger in haste made known y " 
truly distressing situation of Mrs. Grant and bins 
I hastened to the house—other friends at nediene 
hour were there—inquiries were instituted—py. 
sengers were dispatched around the town; but py» 
the slightest tidings could be obtained, and 
conjecture was baffled. At length, however, \\. 
Grant made the discovery that his better suit wa, 
gone, and there was a transient gleam of joy on ji, 
face as she announced that his Pocket Bil: Wa 
not in his chest. Some days passed—long day 
and long and gloomy nights before any satisfactory 
intelligence was received, and then the atnount 
that intelligence was in a short but affectionate |, ‘. 
ter from Charles himself, just then on the eye oy 
sailing for the Pacific ocean. It runs thus :~ 


My pear Morner,—Can you—will you forg 
me for the step I have taken without your knov- 
ledge or consent? My heart has smote me every 
hour since I left you. Iam at 
the ship , Which sails in an hour for the Pacite 
ocean. Fondest—best of mothers—do not grieye 
I will one day return to bless and comfort: you and 
my dear Alice. I must do something for you ani 
her. Kiss her for me. Mother, I can write » 
more, only that [ hope I shall have your prayers 
I have got my pocket Bible, and shall keep it nex: 
my heart. Farewell. 

Your affectionate son, 
Cuar.es Grant. 


» and on board 


P. S.—I have somewhere read, what I am sure 
will prove true in my own case: 


“ Where’er [ rove—whatever realms to see, 
“My heart, untravel'd, fondly turns to thee.” 


By some means the letter did not reach the pos- 
office so soon as it should have done, and the uncer- 
tainty bore heavily on the heart of mother and sis 


ter. The post-master, on its arrival, kindly sent 
it to me; and hoping that it contained tidings of the 
lost child, I ventured to break the seal. The truti 
—sorrowful as it was—was a great relief, and was 
felt to be so by Mrs. Grant and Alice. Yet, for a 
season—and who can marvel !—their hearts were 
filled with a sadness which scarcely admitted | 
alleviation; it was a dark and mysterious pro\- 
dence ; and when friends called in, as they often 
did, to mingle their tears with the weeping, and to 
administer consolation, the most they could do was 
to weep, and to say, * His ways are in the sea, and 
his judgments past finding out.” 

But time does something—religion does more. 
By degrees these sorrowful ones were able to pray, 
and as the Christian poet says, ‘* Prayer makes the 
darkest cloud withdraw.” 

So it did for them. They did not, indeed, rec 
ver their wonted cheerfulness—but they were calm 
and subdued. No murmur escaped the mothers 
lips, and even Alice seemed to have imbibed the 
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enirit of a holy resignation,—“ Father, Thy will 
= 


» done.” 

' eihaal were days of keen and bitter anguish, 
and in those nights, when the storm swept its angry 
blasts across their humble dwelling and rocked 
their bed, it was impossible for a mother’s heart not 
to tremble for her sailor-boy, far off upon the stormy 
ocean, and perhaps suffering the perils of the bil- 
lowy tempest. But even at such times she was 
enabled to commit herself and her wandering child 
to the care and grace of a covenant-keeping God 
_uttering the language of holy confidence, “ His 
faithfulness is as the everlasting mountains.” 
«Though He slay me, yet will [ trust in Him.” 

Four years elapsed, and nothing was heard of 
Charles Grant. Sometime during the second year 
of his absence a rumor reached us that a ship, sup- 
posed to be the , which sailed from , and 
on board of which Charles was supposed to be, was 
burned at sea, and that but twoor three only of the 
crew were saved, and thatamong them wasa young 
man of the name of Grant. But the rumor, though 
not contradicted, was not confirmed, and another 
period of uncertainty and anxiety fell to the lot of 
the long-stricken and heart-saddened mother and 
sister of the absent boy. 

At length the friends of Mrs. Grant were pained 
to perceive a visible change in her health. The 
indications of that too fatal malady—consumption— 
were too apparent to be mistaken. Its approach was 
indeed slow and insidious, and for a time was kept 
at bay by the kind and assiduous attention of our 
village physician ; but medical prescription at length 
lost its power, and she became at first confined to 
the house—then to her room—and finally to her 
bed.” 

I often visited her, as did other friends. Her 
room was no longer the abode of gloom and sorrow. 
She had for some months been making rapid pro- 
gress in resignation to the will of God ; and, though 
her feeble tabernacle was shaken, and was likely 
to be dissolved throngh years of anxiety and afilic- 
tion, yet her faith seemed to acquire more and more 
strength, and to fasten with a firm hold upon the 
divine promises. 

One day, as I sat conversing with her, she al- 
luded to the faithfulness of God, and expressed her 
unwavering confidence in Him. She said it had 
been her desire to acquiesce in the Divine will, 
and she hoped that she should be able to do so, what- 
ever it might be in relation to herself or her absent 
son. “ But,” continued she, “I have prayed long 
and fervently that [ may once more see him—see 
hima true penitent—and I cannot relinquish the 
belief that God will hear and answer.” 

I was about to say something which might tend 
to soothe her, in case her hopes were not realized, 
as I must confess I saw little present reason to ex- 
pect they would be, when she stopped me, and ob- 
served, “ You may think me presumptuous, but my 
faith must enjoy its hold on the Divine promises. 
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Has not God said, ‘Call upon me in the day of 
trouble, and I will answer thee, and thou shalt glo- 
rify me? I have called—yes, [ have called, by day 
and by night, and God has seemed to help me. 
Has he excited such strong—such iutense emotions 
for nothing! Has he enabled me to wrestle so with 
him, only to be disappointed? I am aware that 
probabilities are all epparently against me. I must 
soon fail; this heart will soon cease beating, and 
the narrow house be my resting-place, but I still 
have confidence in the faithfulness of my heavenly 
Father. What though I see no immediate pros- 
pect of the return of my poor boy, I believe that [ 
shall yet press that child to my bosom. Years since, 
I wrote in a pocket Bible I gave him, * His loving- 
kindness changes not,’ and do you think it will 
fail now !” 


I confess I admired the steady faith of the mother 
—a faith strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might; and yet it seemed scarcely possible that 
her hopes should be realized. At length my faith 
faltered, for it was apparent that her hour of depart- 
ure was not far distant. 

That night two or three female friends, fearful 
of her failure before morning, offered to stay with 
the mother of Alice. This the latter cheerfully 
assented to, though she had decided not to jeave 
her mother. The necessary arrangements for the 
night were made, and at an early hour all was si- 
lent in and around the humble cottage. 

It was a glorious night abroad—clear, soft, mild, 
—just such a night as a saint might well choose in 
which to take departure and soar to the temple 
above. The poet must have had some such night 
in vision when he penned those beautiful lines: 


“ The moon awakes, and from her maiden face 

* Shedding her cloudy locks, looks meekly fourth, 

* And, with her virgin stars, walks in the heav’ns— 
“ Walks nightly there, conversing as she walks 
“Of purity, and holiness, and God!” 


It was just such a night, and Alice had risen 
from her seat; and to hide her emotions, as her 
dear parent breathed more heavily, had gone to 
the window, the curtain of which she drew aside, 
and was standing leaning ber arm on the sash. In 
the distance, just beyond the gate, she descried, as 
she thought, the figure of a man, who seemed to be 
approaching. For a moment she started back, but 
again looked, and his hand was on the latch. The 
gate was opened with great caution, and the stran- 
ger approached slowly towards the house. Pre- 
sently a gentle knock was heard at the kitchen 
door. It was impossible for Alice to summon cour- 
age to attend to the stranger herself; but she whis- 
pered to the nurse, who, upon unlocking the door, 
inquired the reason for so late and unseasonable an 
intrusion. 


“Does Mrs. Grant still reside here?” inquired 
the stranger, in a kind, but earnest tone. 


“She does,” replied the nurse ; “ but she is dan- 














gerously ill, and we fear cannot live many hours: 
you cannot see her.” 

“Gracious heavens!” exclaimed the stranger, 
and so audible were the words pronounced, that 
the sound fell on the ears of Alice, and her heart 
beat with strong and distressing emotions. “I 
must see her,” continued the stranger, “do not 
deny me, madam, quick—quick !” and he gently 
pressed open the door, still held by the surprised 
and even terrified nurse. 

Alice listened to the sounds without being able 
to decide their import; but at length fearing that 
her mother might be disturbed, she stole softly out 
of the room for the purpose of ascertaining what 
the stranger wished. 

** Alice—Miss Alice !” said the nurse as she ap- 
proached. 

Bat before she had finished what she was at- 
tempting to say, the stranger inquired, with a 
countenance wild with emotion, “Is this Alice 
Grant?” and the next moment he swooned and 
fell on the floor. 

“Miss Alice,” exclaimed the agitated nurse, 
“what does all this mean?—who can this be ?— 
what shall we do?” 

Alice herself stood amazed; but as the light 
fell upon the features of the apparently lifeless 
stranger, a thought flashed across her mind, and 
the following moment she was nearly falling be- 
side him. 

“ Nurse,” said she, “ softly but quickly hand me 
some water.” This she applied liberally to the 
temples of the stranger, who slowly recovered his 
consciousness, and at length sat up. He looked 
round, and presently fastened his eyes most intently 
and inquiringly on the pale and motionless Alice. 
“ Yes, yes,” he exclaimed, “it is she; it is—it is 
my own beloved Alice !” 

“ Charles—Charles—my brother !” uttered Alice, 
as she fell upon his bosom. “ Oh, heaven be praised! 
Charles, is it—is it you!—Oh, mother—mother !” 

The sound of voices reached the dying mother, 
and she inquired, “ Alice, my child—what—what 
did I hear, Alice ?” 

Alice, scarcely able to stand, hastened to her bed- 
side, and taking her mother’s hand, already cold 
with death, spoke in accents tremulous—for her 
whole frame was agitated—tremulous, but kind. 

“What did I hear, Alice?” the mother softly 
whispered. “I thought I heard something. 1 
thought he had come. Did I dream, Alice?” 

‘‘ Mother, dear mother,” said Alice, putting her 
face close to the cold face of her dying parent, 
and scarcely able to draw a breath, “ whom did you 
think had come?” 
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“ Why, Charles; it seemed as if he had come 
But I dreamt—did I, Alice ?” 

“ Mother,” said Alice, “could you see him 1. 
could you sustain it if you did see him 2” 

“Surely, child; why I long to see him: and | 
did think I should see him once more before | ¢j,,) » 

At this instant the door softly opened, and Chari, 
approached—cautiously—inquiringly. 

“ Mother,” said Alice, “ here—can you look y»! 
—do you know who this is ?”’ 

“Who is it, Alice—who is it?” inquired the 
half wild, but still conscious mother. 

“ Mother,” softly whispered Charles, as }, 
kneeled down and kissed her cold cheek,—« \),, 
ther!—my dear mother! Oh, will You—can yoy 
forgive your long-lost, but penitent, broken-heartoj 
child ?” 

“Charles !—my dear Charles !—is it indeed yoy! 
said the now nearly speechless mother, at the sane 
time endeavoring to put her wan and feeble ary, 
around his neck, “ My dear boy, you have come: 
yes, I said you would come—you have; yes, | ea) 
now praise God! One question, Charles, and | dip 
in peace,—Is my boy a penitent ?” 

“* Mother,” said Charles, his tears nearly choking 
his utterance, “that Bible and a mother’s prayers 
have saved me. I have come—and in season, | 
ask forgiveness. ‘ Father, I have sinned agains 
heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son.’ Mother—my dear mother 
and will you forgive me also?” 

“* Enough—enough,” said the departing mother; 
“ yes, it is enough!” her countenance beaming, as 
it were, with seraphic joy. 

“T am nearly through; but go, my son—go, my 
dear Alice, and publish it to the mothers of ti 
land, what I have found true—and will continue 
true as long as praying mothers exist— 
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* His loving-kindness changes not!’ ” 


For a few moments following, it was thouglt 
that she had ceased to breathe; but she revived 
sufficiently to press once more gently the hands of 
Charles and Alice; and then she was heard sing- 
ing, in a faint, and scarcely audible tone, those 
beautiful lines which she had often expressed 4 
wish that she might have occasion to sing : 

‘** Soon I shall pass the gloomy vale, 

‘* Soon all my mortal powers must fail ; 
“Oh may my last expiring breath 

“‘ His loving-kindness sing in death !” 

The prayer was answered. “His loving-kin¢- 
ness” were the last sounds which were heard 
They ceased here only to be resumed, aud to be 
sung by the glorified and triumphant saint be‘ore 
the throne of God.— Mother’s Magazine. 





A Smite,—Whocan tell the value of a smile? 
It costs the giver nothing, but is beyond price to the 
erring and relenting—the sad and cheerless—the 
lost and forsaken. It disarms malice—subdues tem- 
per—turns hatred to love—revenge to kindness— 
and paves the darkened path with gems and sun- 





light. A smile on the brow betrays a kind heart— 
a pleasant friend—an affectionate brother—a duti'': 
son, anda happy husband. It adds a charm to bealy 
—decorates the face of the deformed, and makes 
lovely women resemble the angels of Paradise 
Who will refuse to smile? 
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WERE TO DO so.” 


MY HUSBAND WERE TO DO 80" 


A DOMESTIC INCIDENT. 


«Poor woman! Whata thousand pities it is for 


her!” said Mrs. Grimes, with feeling. ‘ I wonder 


how she stands it. If my husband were to act so, it 


would kill me.” 

«J could never stand it in the world,” added Mrs. 
Pitts. “It isa dreadful situation for a woman to be 
placed in. Mr. Larkin used to be one of the best of 
men, and took the best possible care of his family. 
For years there was not a happier woman in town 
than his wife. But now it makes one’s heart ache 
to lok at her. Oh! it must be’ one of the most 
heart-breaking things in the world to have a drunk- 
en husband !” 

« Well, all I’ve got to say,” spoke up Mrs. Pe- 
ters, with warmth, “is, that I don’t pity her much.” 
“Why, Mrs. Peters! How can you talk so?” 

“Well, [don’t!) Any woman who will live with 
a drunken husband, don’t deserve pity. Why don’t 
she leave him?” 

«That is easier said than done, Mrs. Peters.” 

“T should think it a great deal easier than to live 
with a drunken brute, and have her life tormented 
out of her. If my husband were to do so, I reckon 
him and | would part before twenty-four hours.” 

Now Mrs. Peters’ husband was a most excellent 
min, and a sober man, withal. And his wife was 
tenderly attached to him. In regard to his ever be- 
coming a drunkard, she had as little fear as of his 
running off and leaving her. Still when she made 
her last remark, she looked towards him, for he was 
present, with a stern and significant expression on 
her countenance. This was not really meant for 
him, but for the imaginary individual she had sup- 
posed as bearing the relation towards her of a 
drunken husband. 

“You would! would you?” Mr. Peters replied 
tothe warmly expressed resolution uttered by his 
wife. 

“Yes, that I would!” half laughingly and half 
seriously retorted Mrs. Peters. 

“You don’t know what you are talking about,” 
spoke up Mrs. Grimes. 

“Indeed, then, I do! I consider any woman a 
fool who will live with a drunken husband. For 
my part, I have not a spark of sympathy for the 
wives of drunkards—I mean those who live with 
the men who beggar and abuse them. Mere dis- 
gusting brutes—the very sight of whom is loath- 
some.” 

“ You never were placed in such a situation, and 
therefore are not competent to decide how far a wo- 
man who continues to live with a drunkard is or is 
not to blame. For my part, I am igclined to think 
that, in most cases, to live with the husband under 
these circumstances, is the least of two evils.” 

This was said by Mrs. Pitts. 

“Tthink ~s are right there,”” remarked Mr. Pe- 


ters. “A woman feels towards her own husband, 
the father of her children, and the man who in life’s 
spring time won her best and purest affections, very 
differently to what she does toward another man. 
She knows allhis good qualities, and remembers 
how tenderly he has loved her, and how he still 
would love her, but for the mad infatuation from 
which he feels it almost iinpossible to break away. 
The hope that he will reform, never leaves her. 
When she looksat her children, even though abused 
and neglected she cannot but hope that their father 
will yet be to them a true father. And this hope 
keeps her up.” 

“All nonsense!” Mrs. Peters replied warmly. 
“ Any woman is a fool to feed herself up with such 
vain fancies. ‘There is only one true remedy, and 
that isa separation. That’s what I’d do and what 
every woman of sense ought todo. Don’t tell me 
about the hope of reforming. It’s all nonsense.— 
You would not catch me breaking my heart after 
that fashion for any man, Not I!” 

The more Mrs. Grimes, and Mrs. Pitts, and oth- 
ers present argued their side of the question, the 
more pertinaciously did she maintain the position 
she had assumed, until Mr. Peters could not help 
feeling somewhat vexed, and some little hurt. He 
being her husband, and the only one who could pos- 
sibly hold the relation towards her of a drunken hus- 
band, he must be the man towards whom all her 
indignation was directe¢—under the imagined pos- 
sibility of his becoming a tippler. 

After awhile the subject was dropped, and at the 
close of the social evening, the friends separated, 
and went to their own homes. 

It was, perhaps, about two months from the period 
at which this conversation occured, that Mr. Peters 
left his home early in the evening to attend a politi- 
cal meeting—politics at the time running high, and 
hard cider flowing as freely as water. He was in 
the habit of attending such meetings, and of partak- 
ing of his portion of the cider, and at times of soine- 
thing a little stronger; but as he was reputed a 
sober man, and a man too, of strong good sense and 
firm principles, the thought of his ever partaking 
too freely, never crossed the mind of his wife. 

Regular in his habits, he was rarely out after ten 
o’clock on any occasion. But this time ten came, 
and even eleven, but he was still away. This was 
a circumstance so unusual, that his wife could not 
help feeling a degree of uneasiness. She went to 
the door and listened for him, after the clock had 
struck eleven, and stood there for some time, expect- 
ing every moment to hear the sound of his footsteps 
in the distance. Butshe waited in vain, and at last 
re-entered the house, with a troubled feeling. 


At last the clock struck twelve, and almost at the 
same time, she heard her husband at the door, en- 














deavoring to open it with his dead-latch key. In 
this he was not successful from some cause, and 
thinking that she might have turned the key, Mrs. 
Peters went quietly and opened the door for him. 
She found that she had not locked it. 

As she lifted the latch the door was thrown sud- 
denly against her, and her husband came staggering 
in. As he passed her, he struck against the wall of 
the passage—rebounded—struck the other side, and 
then fell heavily upon the floor. 

The dreadful truth instantly flashed upon her. 
He was drunk. For a moment her heart ceased to 
beat, her head reeled, and she had to lean against the 
wall to keep from falling. Then all the tender 
emotions of her heart rushed freely into activity. 
It was her own husband who lay before her, over- 
come by the master-spirit of strong drink. With 
almost superhuman strength, she raised him up, al- 
though a large man, and supported him with her arm 
until she got him up stairs, and laid upon a bed. 
By this time he seemed perfectly stupid; and only 
mumbled incoherent replies to the frequent and 
tenderly urged importunities of his wife. 

After sometime she got him undressed and in 
bed. But he grew more and more stupid every 
moment. 

*©O, what if he should die!’ the poor wife 
moaned, anxiously, while the tears that had at first 
gushed out, still continued to flow freely. She 
then got camphor and chafed his temples with it. 
She also washed his face with cold water, and tried 
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various means to arouse him from the lethargy of 
drunkenness. But all to no purpose. 

At last, despairing of success, she lay down bes ide 
him, still in tears, drew her arms around his neck 
and laid her face tenderly againsthis. She had} lain 
thus, for about five minutes, when her husband ca)! led 
her name in a whisper. 

Oh, how eagerly did she listen after her response 
to his call. 

“ If my husband were to do so!” Ashe gj 
this, still in a whisper, but a very expressive oye 
he looked her steadily in the face with a roguish 
twinkle of the eyes, and a quivering of his lips, the 
muscles of which he could with difficulty restraig 
trom wreathing those expressive organs intoa merry 
smile. 

Mrs. Peters understood the whole scene in a mo. 
ment, and boxed her husband’s ears soundly on tie 
spot, fer very joy, while he laughed until his sides 
ached as bad as his ears. 

[n all after discussions upon the various unforty. 
nate relations of man and wite, Mrs. Peters was 
very careful how she declared her course of action, 
were she placed in similar circumstances. [f, ip 
any case she was led unthinkingly to do so, the re- 
mark of her husband, made with a peculiar inflec. 
tion of the voice— 

“QO, yes! If my husband were todo so” had 
the happiest effect imaginable, and instantly put 
an end to the unprofitable discussion.— Saturday 
Courier. 





TO INER, 


I wonder how thou lookest, 
In thy home, far, far away, 
Where thy voice, like summer’s streamlet, 
Is ringing all the day. 
Is thine eye as bright as ever? 
Have thy footsteps lost their bound, 
That they had when last we listen’d 
To the moonlit ocean’s sound ! 


Has thy young heart quit its dreaming, 
(’Neath thy own pure sunny skies, ) 

In those nights when stars are vieing 
With the lustre of thine eyes !— 

When the dreams of youth are flinging 
Their rays around thy way, 

*Mid the perfum’d airs of spring-time— 
That herald in life’s May? 


Say! does the Arno run as clear 
Beside thy palace walls, 

As when upon its waves we look’d, 

From out thy father’s halls ? 
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Music was there when last I press’d 
My lips upon thy brow— 

And left thee—eye, and voice, and form— 
Alas! but memory now! 


But memory—such as o’er the heart 
Its rainbow arch still throws 

As bright as when on ocean’s breast 
Its sunset beauty glows— 

Is with me now ;—the forest shade, 
The brook, the flower, the tree, 
The tones of music ’mid the night, 

Are peopled all with thee. 


Then, Iner, in that distant clime, 
If still thou think’st of me, 

At evening when thou gazest out 
Upon the tranquil sea, 

Our souls shall meet—for kindred ones 
That bow at memory’s shrine 

Oft meet in dreams—and thus my heart 
Shall often join with thine. 
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THE GAMESTER. 


BY THE 


CHAPTER I. 


The beauty of Mira Morton attracted for her nu- 
merous lovers, who strove to win the heart of the 
proud lady, as she was called, by all the arts that 
lovers only deal with. But it remained free, until 
she met with the Honorable Charles Davenant, the 
newly elected member of Parliament for P——. 
Davenant was of an ancient and respectable family, 
the possessor of a comfortable estate and moderate 
income. 

Mira was an orphan, and resided with an aunt, 
who, on becoming acquainted with her niece’s 
suitor, gave her willing consent to their marriage, 
which was immediately celebrated with all due 
splendor and eclat. Davenant’s Parlimentary du- 
ties called him to London; and after their “ honey 
moon,” the happy couple started for the metropolis 
with every indication of a bright future before 
them. 

The first three years of their married life passed 
evenly and smoothly on, if we except the rejoicings 
that took place on Mrs. Davenant’s becoming the 
mother of a lovely girl. Mira was truly hi ppy. 
Whilst others were sacrificing their health and 
fortunes at the shrine of dissipation, she was en- 
joying all the comforts of domestic bliss. The 
nigkts Davenant was disengaged from attending 
the debates of Parliament he spent at home with 
his wife and child; and every day the bonds of 
affection between them grew closer and closer. 

Alas! that such a scene shouid change ! Charles’ 
public duties necessarily threw him in the way 
of the dissipated young men of fashion and conse- 
quence that London abounds in. Of these he formed 
an intimate connexion with Charles Selby, Mr. 
Horace, and Mr. Whitpool. They passed as gen- 
tlemen among the crowd, but they were really 
professed gamesters, who lived by enticing young 
strangers into a gaming house, and then fleecing 
them of all they possessed. Davenant afforded 
them a good subject. They prevailed upon him 
one day to accompany them to ’s saloon, 
merely, as they said, to view it. After walking 
round sometime, they requested him to try his luck 
by throwing a guinea, only one, simply to see the 
game. Davenant was persuaded. He threw and 
doubled his stake. He threw again and again; 
and left the saloon richer by three hundred guineas. 
He was congratulated by his friends (his gaming 
ones,) on his excessive }uck; none were ever so 
lucky; a fortune might be in his grasp; he must 
visit the saloon again. 

Davenant concealed from his wife his visit to the 
gaming saloon; and she, unconscious of the abyss 


that was opening to engulph them all, was happy 
and cheerful, 
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Again and again Charles visited the saloon, and 
won; but soon fortune changed ; he lost, little by 
little, until his patrimony all vanished. One night 
in the height of excitement he staked his estate 
and lost it. He was now a beggar. 

“One chance more,” said Selby; “meet us to- 
morrow at eight.” Horace and Whitpool then de- 
parted. 

“Where is the stake to come from?” asked 
Charles, bitterly. 

** Any where !—any where ! have you no watch, 
or jewels? any thing of value will do!” answered 
Selby. 

Davenant possessed neither watch or jewels; 
they had all been staked with his estate. Mira 
owned a gold watch, the gift of her deceased mo- 
ther; this he determined to stake. “I will make 
one more throw, and if I lose ——” he could not 
finish the sentence. 

The next morning on Mira’s entering the draw- 
ing-room, she found her watch in Charles’ hand, 
who, it appears, had not perceived her enter; she 
was surprised at his behavior. He held the watch 
in his hand, the face turned downwards, and ran 
his fingers over the richly chased back, and along 
the massive gold chain until he reached the end, 
then displaying it at full length, he laughed exult- 
ingly. ‘Turning round he encountered ‘the eyes of 
his wife, and after a painful and perplexing pause, 
he said—* Mira, my love, my watch is repairing at 
the jewellers. I had thought to have done without 
it a few days, but I find I am mistaken; it would 
be a favor, my dear, if you could spare me this ?”’ 

“ A favor, Charles!” cried Mira, as she threw 
herself on her husband’s neck. “Is it not yours? 
You know we keep it but for our Ella!” 

For a moment Davenant was touched by the un- 
suspecting confidence of his wife, and wavered in 
his base irtentions. But the fiend came to his aid, 
and conquered. “ Yes, yes! ’tis our Ella’s,” he 
said, returning the embrace of his wife; “and now 
I think of it, I will have her name engraved upon 
it.” 

“Do, Charles,” said Mira, her eyes beaming 
with gladness. He kissed her affectionately, and 
departed. Alas! if Mira had known all. * * 

’Tis in a long and lofty room that we now intro- 
duce the reader. Tall narrow casements, standing 
far apart, admit but an uncertain light; bnt this 
can be easily remedied, to judge by the numerous 
lamps that hang suspended from the vaulted ceiling. 
The spaces between the casements are filled by 
many rich and rare paintings, while here and there 
stands an image, whose exquisite symmetry of form 
enchants the beholder with admiration. In the 
centre of the apartment stand numerous tables, of 
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THE GAMESTER. 





all forms and patterns, which, on beholding, none 
can mistake their intent. 


*Tis a Gaming Saloon. 


The only occupant of the apartment was Selby, 
who stood lounging near one of the tables, gazing 
listlessly on the pictures and statues. 


“Eh, Davenant! that you? 


What luck?” he 


exclaimed, throwing aside his air of listlessness as 
Charles entered. 

‘“* Look!” he replied, throwing the watch (Mira’s 
watch,) upon one of the tables. 

Selby picked up the watch, and after examining 
it a few minutes, cried— 

“Faith, Dave, you’re a jewel!” 

“ A jewel of a gamester !” replied Charles, a bit- 
ter smile passing over his countenance. 


“Tut, man, tut! 
Horace and Whitpool yet! 


We shall be at quits with 
Ha! ha! they think 


they’ve floored us!” said Selby, with an hypocrit- 


ical laugh. 


“ What is the hour of meeting ?”’ asked Charles. 
“ To-night at eight,” answered Selby. 

“ You think the watch is then sufficient ?” 

‘“* Certainly—certainly ; look at it, man.” 

They left the room ;—the destroyer and the de- 


stroyed ! 


Charles Davenant returned home. Oh! how 
bitter—bitter, were his thoughts, as he passed along 
the gay and crowded streets, and called to recollec- 
tion the past and the present. Then he was a fond 
and doting husband: his home the goal of his hap- 
piness; his wife and cuild the bright stars of his 


existence. 


Now, an outcast—a ruined outcast ; 


a gamester—the spoiler of his wife and child. 


CHAPTER II. 


The great bell of St. Paul’s had ceased tolling 
eight, ere Davenant issued from his residence. 
Quietly pursuing his way through by-streets and 
alleys, he arrived at the saloon at the same time 


as Ilorace and Whitpool. 


Both greeted him, and 


being joined by Selby, they all proceeded to the 
principal apartment. 
Nearly all the tables were filled with pl-yers. 


At one near the door sat an uninitiated. A pile of 


gold lay at his side, which was constantly increas- 
ing ; while the exulting smile that played on the 
features of the youth, served but as a jest to his op- 
posers, by whom he had been decoyed there to be 


ruined. 


Four days after, the body of that youth 
was found a floating corpse in the river. 


He be- 


came ruined and drowned himself. 


Another man sat in one corner of the room, eye- 
ing a pile of gold, that lay on one of the tables. His 
features were pale and haggard, and his eyes so 


sunken as to be scarcely discernible. 


His body 


was nearly bent double, and his hair as white as 
though seventy winters had rolled over him. A 
few years before, that man was worth thousands; 


happy in the affection of a loving wife and children, 


and blessed with a large circle of intimate frien), 
Now his wife is a beggar, his children do. 

and himself a ruined outcast; forsaking and j,. 
saken by all. . 

* Have you the watch ?” asked Selby of Davey. 
ant, as they were proceeding. 

* Aye! all is safe.” 

“ Did your wife suspect ?” 

“Ono!” answered Charles, laughing, « p,,. 
liamentary duties, &c.; to be back by twelve! \\ 
understand !” 

They had now reached a table, at the farthos 
end of the room, of which they took poossession, 
and had scarcely been seated when the report of 
pistol was heard. A man was ruined, and had sho 
himself dead. A momentary interruption; the 
bleeding body was carried out of the room ; and q| 
went on as usual. So callous is the heart rendered, 
and so much is the mind absorbed by this degrading 
passion, that even death—grim death, passes oy 


unheeded. * * * . 


The watch was staked and laid upon the table: 
the dice were rattled and thrown, and Davenan 
lost. The furies raged within him; yet there he 
sat with an outward look of calm quietude. He 
turned his eyes toward Selby, and his manner ex- 
pressed the utmost nonchalence. He was quietly 
feeling in his pockets, when, to his amazement, he 
pulled forth a purse filled with notes. One hal; 
of the contents was immediately staked and lost, 
The other half was then laid down; the dice thrown, 
and it was also lost. Davenant uttered not a wort, 
but quietly arising, he bowed to the company and 
departed. 

On reaching the street, his firmness gave way; 
he could scarce support himself; and with slow 
and trembling steps, he managed to reach the 
threshold of his home. He silently opened the door 
and listened; all was quiet; the mistress and her 
servants had retired. With stealthy and sneaking 
steps, he passed on to his own chamber. There 
lay his wife and child; both in a deep sleep, vn- 
conscious of the ruin that hung over their innocent 
heads. He gazed long and earnestly on them; tt 
was his last gaze. * * * 


In the morning papers was the following ar- 
nouncement :— 

“Last night, about twelve o’clock, the Hon. 
Charles Davenant shot himself with a pistol, and 
immediately expired. "Tis said that the embarrassel 
circumstances of the deceased was the cause. He 
has left a wife and child, and a large circle of rels- 
tives and friends to mourn his loss.” 


The lovely Mira Davenant became a ravilg 
maniac. She lived but a few years after the fatal 
catastrophe that wrecked her happiness, and sunk 
to the grave, insensible to the Jast. Ella survived 
her mother but a few months; and this once happy 
family adds but another to the catalogue of thos 
ruined by Gaming ! 
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their gains. Selby was killed ina duel, that arose 
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Selby, Horace, and Whitpool did not long enjoy panions were drowned as they were escaping to 
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France, their nefarious transactions having been 


from a fracas at @ gaming table, while his twocom- discovered. 


——e_"—"v"_»eerees ks 0 OO ees 


The following thrilling tale is a translation from a French work, called ATaAR Gut. 
and wickedness, and in some cases, the dreadful consequences, of exposing the fearful and nervous to unnecessary 
danger; and when it is done, as in this case, to cure what is considered childish fear, it generally not only fails to 


PA 


It strongly exhibits the folly 


accomplish the object, but increases the malady and shatters the nerves. 





THE AFRICAN’S REVENGE; 


It it merely necessary to premise that Atar Gul 
isa favorite slave, whom Colonel Willis brought 
from Africa several years before the event described 
is supposed to have taken place. Atar Gul always 
had appeared faithful to his master, and grateful for 
his kindness to him—but in secret, he brooded over 
the loss of his liberty, and resolved to be deeply re- 
venged. Smiles shone on his countenance, but 
deadly hatred rankled in his heart. 
* * x * *% 

When Atar Gul had nearly reached the summit 
of the mountain, the sun had already risen, and the 
lofty heights of La Souffrarie threw their shades 
to a great distance across the valleys below. As 
he was about to enter a sort of dell formed of huge 
blocks of granite, which seemed to be fantastically 
heaped up around, he heard a fearful sound and 
stopped short—It was the sharp hiss of a serpent! 
He soon after heard the flapping of wings over his 
head, and on looking up he saw one of those large 
birds called Secretaries, or Man-of-War Birds, com- 
mon in tropical climates, which having already de- 
scried the serpent, was making wide circles in the 
air, but approached nearer his destined prey every 
moment. 

The serpent seemed aware of the inferiority of 
his force, and was rapidly gliding towards his den, 
when the bird apparently aware of his intention, 
descended with the rapidity of lightning, and alight- 
ed in his path, and with his large wings which ter- 
minated with a bony protuberance, and served him 
both as a war-club, and a shield, he effectually pre- 
vented the retreat of the venomous reptile. 

The serpent now became enraged, and the beau- 
tiful and variegated colors of his skin sparkled in 
the sun like rings of gold andazure. His head was 
frightfully swollen with rage and venom— he dart- 
ed out his forked tongue and filled theair with hisses. 

The huge bird extended one of his wings; and 
with a longing eye on the serpent, advanced to the 
conflict, but his wary antagonist watched his move- 
ments, and with quick motions of his body to the 
right and left; evaded his attacks, until finding 
that this mode of warfare would not long avail him 
at length darted at the bird, and vainly attempted 
to fix his poisonous fangs in his body and crush him 
in its folds But the Secretary caught him in one of 
his claws, and with a furious blow of his beak, frac- 
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tured his skull; the serpent struggled violently for 
a moment,—but resistance was useless—and he 
was soon stretched lifeless before his victorious 
enemy. 

But ere the bird had time to enjoy the fruits of 
his victory, the report of a musket was heard, and 
the Secretary in his turn lay dead by the side of his 
venomous antagonist. Atar Gul turned his head 
and saw Theodore standing ona rock above him 
with a fowling piece in his hand. 

“ Well, Atar Gul,” said the young man, sliding 
down the summit of the rock, “ was not that well 
done ?” 

“It was a good shot, master—but I am sorry that 
you killed the bird—tor these secretaries wage war 
with the venomous serpents with which our moun- 
tains are infested.” And the black pointed to the 
dead reptile—which was seven or eight feet long, 
and four or five inches in diameter. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Theodore, “I regret it now, 
for I detest those hideous serpents—I would give 
half my fortune to be able to exterminate these 
monsters.” 

“ You are right, master,” said Atar Gul. “ They 
are a great nuisance, and their bite almost always 
proves fatal.” 

“Tt is not only that,” said the young man, * but 
you know that my betrothed, Marguerite—whom, 
if heaven wills, [ am to wed to-morrow, has a most 
unaccountable antipathy to the sight of one of these 
animals, Less so now than formerly, I confess— 
for once the name of a snake would almost deprive 
her of sensation. But her father, her mother and 
myself, have tried to conquer her silly but deep- 
rooted fear of these reptiles. We have tried to 
accustom her to the sight of them, and have often 
thrown them in her way, after they have been 
killed—and then laugh at her screams of terror.” 

** That is the only way to conquer her foolish an- 
tipathy, master ;” said the wily African. “In my 
country we thus habituate our women and children 
to sights of horror. A means presents itself of 
curing her of these foolish fears if you can only be 
prevailed upon to adopt it.” And his eyes were 
for a moment lighted up with a gleam of ferocious 
delight. ‘ We will take the snake home with us. 
But first let us cut off its head. Wecannot use too 
much precaution.” 
















*‘ Noble fellow!” said Theodore, and he assisted 
Atar Gul to separate the head of the serpent from 
the body. 

“Itis a female !” whispered Atar Gul to him- 
self, and the male cannot be far off.” 

They proceeded towards Col. Willis’s habitation 
—the black dragging after him the bleeding car- 
case of the serpent. The honse in which the Col- 
onel resided, like most of the houses in that climate, 
consisted of but one story with wings. In one of 
the wings was the bed-chamber of Marguerite. A 
piazza in front of the window, and a jalousie, 
screened the room from the devouring heat of the 
tropical sun. 

Theodore approached the window on tiptoe— 
cautiously opened the jalousie and looked in— 
Marguerite was not there! He then took the ser- 
pent from the hands of Atar Gul, who, as it seemed, 
through an excess of precaution, first bruised the 
neck of the reptile on the window frame. Theo- 
dore hid the serpent, whose brilliant hues had al- 
ready become tarnished by death, beneath the 
dressing table. He retired and closed the jalousie. 
As he turned away, he met Colonel Willis, who 
laughed heartily at the trick which Theodore was 
playing on Marguerite. 

The room which was appropriated to Marguerite 
was really the asylum of innocence. ‘The hand of 
a mother had been there. It was seen in all the 
elegant and useful furniture which decked the apart- 
ment—that little bed, curtained with white gauze, 
stuccoed wall, polished, and shining as Parian mar- 
ble—that harp, and table covered with music books 
—that little dressing glass; in a word, all those 
trifling things which are so precious to a young 
girl, whispered a tule of innocence, love, and hap- 
piness. 

The door opened and Marguerite entered. She 
seated herself before her dressing table—but she 
saw not the reptile beneath it. While she arranged 
her hair, and essayed a ribbon which Theodore had 
praised, she sang the song which she had been 
taught by her lover. 

“ To-day,” soliloquized the lovely girl, “T must 
try to appear as beautiful as possible. ‘To-morrow 
I shall belong to another. Oh Theodore! with 
what devotion he loves me! Nothing on earth can 
add to my happiness !” 

She approache ' so near the glass to judge of the 
effects of the ribbon, that her breath tarnished the 
brilliant surface of the mirror—then with her fin- 
ger she playfully and smilingly traced upon the 
glass the name of Theodore. 

Aslight noise near the window awakened her 
from her delicious reverie. She turned towards it, 
blushing, lest her dearest secret had been discov- 
ered. But the paleness of death instantly came 
over her features. She threw her hands convul- 


sively before her and tried to rise, but she could not. 
Her trembling limbs refused to support her, and she 
fell back into her chair. 


The unhappy girl saw 
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peering through the ja/ousie, the head of an eno. 
mous serpent! 

In a moment he was lost among the f 
which were tastily arranged before the Window, 
His disappearance gave new strength to Margyer, 
ite, who rushed toward the door, which opened 
into the gallery, screaming—* Help, mother! he 
mother! Here isa monstrous serpent !” 


OWPrs 


But her parents and lover held the door outsid, 
and laughed at what they considered to be her in 
aginary fears, “ Well done, my girl, cannot y 
scream a little louder? The snake will not ‘a 
you, I'll engage—poor little thing! How frigh;. 
ened she appears to be !” : 

“ Marguerite, I am ashamed of you,” said he 
mother. “The serpent will not hurt you. [ts 
dead.” 

But her cries continued. 

‘* My dear Marguerite,” said Theodore, « don’: 
be alarmed. I put it there myself, and you shal! 
give me a kiss for my pains, sweet girl.” 

Meanwhile the hideous monster left the flowers 
and glided into the room. Marguerite finding her 
cries for assistance of no avail, uttered a loud shriek 
and fell senseless on the floor. The serpent raised 
its head, and fora moment seemed to be recon- 
noitering the apartment. But when it saw its com. 
panion dead on the floor, its eyes absolutely spar- 
kled with rage. It sent forth a long and Joud hiss, 
and advanced towards the unfortunate girl. 

With a rapidity almost inconceivable, the hide. 
ous reptile twined itself around the graceful limbs 
and sylph-like form of Marguerite. Its cold and 
slimy neck rested against the snowy bosom of i's 
victim, and there it fastened its venomous fangs! 

The helpless girl was restored to consciousness 
by the agonising pain of the wound, and opened 
her eyes—but the first object which met her view 
was the horrid head of the reptile swollen with rage 
— its eyes flashing fire, and its open mouth display- 
ing its crooked and deadly fangs! 

‘Mother! mother!—O dear mother!” faintly 
screamed the dying girl. 

But a half-suppressed Jaugh was the only re 
sponse to her convulsive cry. The jalousie was 
slowly opened, and Atar Gul looked in at the win- 
dow—his eyes glared with malignity and triumpl. 

“ Marguerite! Marguerite!” said Mrs. Will's 
She answered not. ‘ Perhaps she has fainted with 
terror.” 

“Silly girl!” said the Colonel. “ But we will 
open the door and see what is the matter.” 

Some heavy object lay against the door. He gave 
a violent push, and entered the chamber, followed 
by Mrs. Willis and Theodore. But who can pain! 
the agony of the parents and the lover—when they 
found they had stumbled over the dead body of the 
unfortunate Marguerite ! 


As they entered thc «partment, the serpent was 
seen to glide out at the window. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF 


Farewell, thou little smiling babe, 
Thy suff’ring here is o’er; 

No tear shall dim thine eye with grief, 
Or pain molest thee more. 


Thy life was brief—a narrow span— 
On speedy wings it flew ; 

To earthly sorrow thou hast bid 

A last and long adieu. 


Although a mother’s heart was rent 
To see thee weep and die, 
Thou hast exchang’d a world of wo, 
For bliss and joy on high. 
Harmony, N. J., 1243. 





THE 





CHAPTER VI. 


The account of the orphan’s illness was spread 
through the village ; and as it was now known that 
he had been deprived of the particular care of Phi- 
lip and his family, so did the villagers consider it 
a more pressing duty on their part to see that his 
wants were supplied. Notwithstanding the strong 
apprehension which is felt of contagious fevers, his 
miserable bed was seldom without some of the elder 
persons of the village, who procured him driuk, 
and administered such remedies as they deemed in 
their simple skill most efficacious—still was the sit- 
uation of our orphan inexpressibly desolate. There 
isa hardness of manner in the attentions prompted 
by common humanity or a sense of duty that pre- 
vents them from bringing that consolation to their 
object which affection never fails to bestow ; kindly 
and benevolently are they frequently performed, 
but, alas! they possess not the charm which per- 
sonal love conveys so sweetly to the heart. 

After the first two days, the pain of Martley’s 
illness became less acute, although the fever in- 
creased and lay on him with a burning and heavy 
power, which promised soon to realize the last 
gloomy wish of its victim. Little could be done 
for him in the absence of medical skill, except to 
give him whey and other drinks of a cooling nature. 
The seventh day found him delirious, and, as far as 
the judgment of those who attended him went, 
without any prospect of recovery. 

Sunday now arrived, and with it came his own 
Jane, depressed and anxious to be restored to the 
only heart she had ever loved. On approaching 
the village, her eye, as usual, sought him about the 
accustomed haunts; her ear, too, listened for the 
music of his clarionet, and every moment did she 
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On angels’ pinions borne away, 
A cherub of the sky, 

Amid the shining hosts above, 
Thy spirit pure shall fly. 


Thy harp is tun’d to sweetest notes— 
Immortal is thy song, 

Which through eternity shall ring, 

With all the blood-wash’d throng. 


Then, fare thee well, sweet little babe, 
Thy suff’ring here is o’er; 

No tear shall dim thine eye with grief, 
Or pain molest thee more. 













CARLETON. 
hope to hear streaming across the fields the sweet 
melody of his favorite “* Bonny Jean ;” but her eye 
saw him not, and the clarionet was silent. Her 
spirits, already low, now sank more and more, as if 
by a foreboding that all was not right. 
diately directed her steps to Philip’s house, for she 
knew not that lie had been at length expelled from 
the roof that so long and so coldly sheltered him. 

Before entering the cabin, she stood a moment, 
eager to hear if he were within, and to know by the 
tones of his voice, whether he was melancholy or 
otherwise. At length she went in, and felt some- 
what like alarm on perceiving all the family assem- 
bled, but our orphan. When the set phrases of 
greeting were over, and a few ordinary observa- 
tions made, she inquired after him in the usual way. 

*“ How is William, and where is he?” 

* William,” said Philip’s wife—* poor boy! this 
world, Jane, and its troubles are over with William 
Martley; and God knows,” she added with a re- 
proving look at the husband, * it’s well for him that 
they wil] trouble him no more. Since Sunday last 
—QOh! what is this? Philip—Philip—help her, she 
is falling—whatailsher? Over tothe door—bring 
her over to the door quickly, here’s the stool for her, 
and keep her up till I get water to sprinkle her 
face.” 

This she instantly procured; after which she 
again inquired, 

“What can ail her, Philip? what can ail the 
poor girl !” 

“ Any one may see what ails her,” replied Phi- 
lip; “I suspected long ago that these orphans were 
fond of one another. They were always together 
—and I have seen him lie asleep, when they were 
both but young creatures, with his hand in her's. 
Ay, and she would throw her little rag of apron 


She imme- 


























over his face to keep off the sun ; and sit with him 
till he would awaken.” 

‘* Philip,” said the wife, “ it was cruel to puthim 
out when you knew he had nobody on earth related 
to him, and no roof to cover him but ours—raise 
her head a little. God keep them, poor things! if 
they’re fond of one another; for how will they get 
through life even if he should recover, which he 
won't. ‘Oh don’t, don’t, said he, as you were 
putting him out by the shoulder—and I can never 
think of the words without feeling my heart cut.” 

Jane now gave symptoms of recovery, and ina 
few minutes, pale and with parched lips,she looked 
earnestly into the woman’s face and said,— 

“Ts William dead ?” 

“ Dead,” replied the other, “dead—no not yet, 
but there’s no hope of him. Here, Philip, she’s 
getting weak again—bring her the water; drink a 
little, Jane,—drink—swallow a little, there’s no- 
thing better, but be stout.” 

She drank a little, but trembled so excessively, 
that the woman herself was obliged to hold the 
water to her lips. 

“There’s no hope,” said she, “no hope;” and 
while speaking, torrents of tears fell from her cheeks 
without any external appearance of emotion, ex- 
cept the ashy paleness of her face. But ere the 
words were well uttered, her grief came, and lean- 
ing her head upon the bosom of Philip’s wife, who 
supported her, she wept as if her heart would break. 
Philip began to remonstrate with and soothe het ; 
but the wife, better acquainted with the workings 
of woman’s affections, said— 

“ Let her alone, it will lighten her heart and 
serve her. Jane,’ she added, “I see how it is— 
you love that boy.” 

“ Love him?” she replied, with a ghastly smile; 
“ who ever had he to love him but myself, and who 
had I to care for me but my brother orphan? As he 
said, it appeared that God had made us for one ano- 
ther, and no one knows the happiness he was to me 
when my heart was nearly broken by the tasks ! 
had to do, and the hard usage I had to bear. God 
knows,” she added, * if he was dead this minute, I 
would be glad to be dead with him. But why is 
he not here,” said she, **and where ishe? Let 
him be where he may, I will not leave him till the 
will of God says either life or death. Where is he, 
for I'll go to him ?” 

“Te is lying in Harry Lacey’s barn,” said Phi- 
lip, “ill of a bad fever, and it will be dangerous for 
one at your time of life to stay with him.” 

“ Why,” said the good woman, “ Philip and he 
had a dispute, and he left us.” 

“ No,” replied the girl, still weeping, “ he would 
never have left you, he was put out. He loved you 
all, for he loved them that didn’t love him. You 
gave him a roof to shelter him, and his bit to eat, 
and he thought of that, but not of the cruel treat- 
ment he got along with it. God reward you for the 
good, and God forgive you for the evil you did the 
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orphan, that had nobody but you to look to, )) 
ger! is it danger, or death either, that would keo. 
me away from him? No, no; you know littjs ,; 
me, if you think I would desert him now,” % 

She arose, and having put on her cloak, wer) 
with impatient steps to the poor and melancly), 
sick bed on which he lay. For two days A 
this his delirium had increased, and at presep; , 
was high, and full of that feverish energy wie, 
ever accompanies the disorder. Ere she enter 
the barn, her ear was startled by feeble snatches ¢j 
“Bonnie Jean” intermingled with parts of the |, 
tune he played before his illness, * the song of ia 
row.” At that moment, Lacey’s wife having beo; 
also alarmed by the same sounds, met Jane withj) 
a few yards of the door and both entered togetho, 
the latter deeply affected by what she heard, wee». 
ing bitterly. He wasalone, and the kindness of tip 
neighbors had supplied him with a sheet and banker, 
so that in point of fact the bed on which he lay was 
better than he had slept on for many years. 

The poor girl looked towards the corner of the 
barn in which he lay, and forgetting every thing 
but the love she bore him, rushed to the spot under 
the influence of an impulse which she could not 
restrain, and falling on her knees, bent her head 
and fervently kissed those lips that now breathed 
hot with contagion. She wept aloud, called upon 
his name, and, taking up his passive hand, ran it 
over her features, with a hope that he might te 
enabled to recognise her. But it was in vain. The 
delirious attempt to play his favorite tunes, hai 
utterly exhausted him ; his hand had lost its wonte! 
delicacy of touch, and al] that remained in him ap 
peared to be mere animal life, flickering like dying 
light before it melted into darkness for ever. 

Mrs. Lacey perceiving that the girl, whilst in- 
capable of relieving him, only exposed herself t 
unnecessary danger, very prudently removed her 
from the bed, placing the clarionet at the same time 
beyond his reach, assuring her that should he be- 
come rational, even but for a short period, the 
slightest agitation might destroy him. 

“Jane, go home,” said she; “ he has been calling 
upon your name, sometimes praising, and at other 
times blaming you. Go home, dear; and the ni 
ute he’s able to speak to you, we’ll send for yov. 
It’s my opinion that even if he recovers, your pre 
sence would be too much for him till he gets a goo! 
deal of strength. Never did I know or hearof a 
heart being fixed on another as his is on you a0! 
George Findlay. Is it true that George is courting 
you?” 

“ {t is,” replied the girl; “ but it’s as true that | 
never loved him, and above all men [ ever saw, he’ 
the one | wouldn’t marry, and he knows as muci. 
It was my intention,” she added, whilst her tears 
flowed afresh, “and it is my intention still, if he 
should recover, to take my lot with him that’s lying 
in the miserable state before us. Oh, Mrs. Lacey, 
the world does not know himas I do; a kinder hes 
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and a sweeter temper did never God give to mor- 
a good woman then drew her gently out of 
the barn, but not until she had gone over again and 
taken his hand in her’s, after looking upon his face 
at the same time, with streaming eyes and a break- 
ing heart. 

‘How provident and considerate is affection, and 
how quick in remembering a thousand things that 
tend to promote the welfare of what it loves. Our 
simple girl, young and without experience, imme- 
diately sought the house of her master and mistress, 
bat with other purpose than that suggested by La- 
cev’s wife. She feared that the boy might be 
neglected, or whether neglected or not that his 
recovery, which was nearly hopeless, would be ut- 
terly so, if medical skill were not provided; she 
accordingly brought her master and mistress aside, 
and after tendering her humble apology for the ab- 
ruptness of the resolution she had taken, begged 
permission to leave their service, and to draw from 
their hands the few pounds they had been kind 
enough to keep for her. A proposal so strange 
and unexpected, naturally excited their surprise 
and curiosity, but the maiden’s pure heart was con- 
scious of no ill, and had no secrets in its keeping 
for which she might feel ashamed. Her story was 
accordingly soon told, and in a spirit so earnest and 
impressive that they felt themselves unable to resist 
the impression she had made. 

“T hope that what I’m doing,” she said, “ is not 
against the will of God ; and if the world condemn 
me for it, all I can say is, that when the world was 
far from me, he was all I had in it. If he lives, it 
wil! be a pleasure to me to think that I did it; and 
if he dies, I cannot blame myself; and, besides, it 
is 1 who will bury him. It’s only a mile from this 
to where the doctor lives. I'll go there and bring 
him with me to see him—and now,” she continued, 
“may God bless you both! Except from him and 
you, never knew what it was to receive a kind 
word. I was an orphan and received orphan’s 
treatment ; and God help me, I’m likely to be more 
an orphan than ever if he leaves me.” 

Her voice failed her ; so having received the sum 
due to her, with a small gratuity as a proof of their 
respect for her character, and an invitation to return 
whenever she could, the devoted girl bade them 
farewell, and with a troubled heart, sought the re- 
sidence of the doctor. 

The doctor was one of those kind men and emi- 
nent physicians, whose benevolence was equal to 
his skill, and whose humane visits to the thresholds 
of the poor and neglected, made his name a plea- 
sant sound in their ears. He was at home, and 
when Jane entered, saw at a glance by her agitated 
features and afflicted manner, that some claim from 
the destitute was about to be made on his humanity. 
After desiring her to sit down, he inquired in a 
voice whose tones were gentle and benignant, what 


3 it was ae distressed her. “It is easy to see,” 
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said he, “that something, my poor girl, troubles 
you much. Is there any one belonging to you ill?” 

With difficulty could she keep her voice firm 
enough to speak ; for, although full of sorrow before, 
the kind words of the good doctor almost over- 
powered her. With trembling hands she pulled 
out her little purse, and with a doubtful and timid 
look, laid down a guinea on the table. 

“I don’t know,” said she, “ whether that’s enough 
or not; | never heard what the charge is for curing 
a fever. But if it’s not sufficient, as far asall I can 
give may go, you may pay yourself;” and she laid 
down the little purse beside the guinea as she spoke. 

The doctor smiled. “ But, my good girl, you 
must first tell me who is sick. What is your 
name, and who are your parents! And tell me also 
where they live, for perhaps I know them.” 

“IT hardly remember my parents,” she replied. 
“T am an orphan.” 

The doctor immediately thrust back the money. 

“ Well, my dear, is it any of your family that is 
sick ?”” 

“| have not a living being of my own blood that 
I know of but myself,” she answered. “If never 
saw the face of a relation, nor of any one that cared 
for me except him that’s sick.” 

Her voice quivered; but she soon overcame it 
and proceeded, 

“ He is an orphan, like myself, and has no friend 
and no relation, no more than me. Iam,” said she 
with hesitation, “the only friend he ever had.” 

The doctor noticed the blush with which this 
was uttered, and began to perceive that the orphans, 
however humble, were dear to each other. 

“ Well, my good girl, proceed,” said he. 

“ He is far more to be pitied than I am,” she con- 
tinued; “for he has been blind, sir, from the time 
le was six monthsold. My father and mother had 
no child but me, neither had his but him, and we 
were both orphans in the same week, when we 
were only six years of age, but then he was blind, 
and could do nothing for himself, but I could work.” 

“Ts he related to you ?” 

* Not by blood, sir.” 

“Ts he by marriage?” 

“¢ No, sir; we are not related at all.” 

* And pray how does it come that you feel such 
an interest in him?” 

“‘T’l] tell you the truth, sir; he is the oniy crea- 
ture that ever loved me, or felt for what I suffered. 
We were both taken in by two families in the vil- 
lage; and, sir, though we got our food and some 
clothing, it would wring your heart to know what 
we had tobear. Still I had my sight, but he—don’t 
blame me for crying, sir. We were always to- 
gether, and when the world was dark to us, we did 
not care so long as we had oneanother. We were 
very poor, sir, and suffered much, but still we were 
happy—very happy; it’s now I feel, sir, that we 
were—none of us were ever sick before.” 

The doctor, with his pocket-handkerchief in his 






hand, rose and looked out of the window for a mo- 
ment or two; after which he sat down and cleared 
his voice before he resumed the conversation. 


“| think,” said he, “I have heard of you both. 
Do you not live in the village of D-—1?” 

“ We do, sir.” 

“ He plays the clarionet, and has a favorite tune 
‘Bonnie Jean!’ I think I could guess why that is 
his favorite, and I think if I missed the guess, you 
could set me right.” 

* I could, sir,” said the artless creature. “Iam 
the girl he calls his ‘ Bonnie Jean.’” 

The doctor took another turn or two across the 
room; after which he sat down. 

* That is enough, my dear child—take back your 
money. From the poor orphan, the widow or the 
distressed, it is my rule never to take a fee. Put 
up this safely in your pocket, and in a few minutes 
I shall be ready to accompany you.” 

He passed out of the room, without giving her 
time to reply, and with a degree of interest which 
he had seldom felt, prepared such medicine as he 
considered best adapted to relieve the orphan’s ill- 
ness. The evening was advanced when they reach- 
ed the village. Jane felt a confident hope of success, 
arising more from the doctor’s goodness than his 
skill. Her heart was grateful to him; for in cases 
of that nature our hopes are always strongest for 
those to whose virtues we feel attached; so that, 
in every sense, it is the interest of medical men to 
be benevolent to the poor. 

Jane’s return to the village, accompanied by a 
physician of established character, appeared in 
some degree unaccountable to those who had not 
known the circumstances we have detailed to the 
reader. One good effect it produced in her own 
favor: all hearts, tutored by natural feeling, ac- 
knowledged this beautiful trait of attachment to the 
dying orphan ; and when she expressed her unalte- 
rable determination to abide in the village and tend 
him, when her attendance might be necessary and 
proper, many of the women were melted even to 
tears. Lacey’s wife insisted that she should sleep 
with her own daughter; and much to the satisfac- 
tion of our orphan girl, this arrangement was de- 
cided on, not only with the consent but with the 
express desire of Lacey himself. 

While Jane had been detailing to the neighbors 
the resolution she had come to of remaining with 
Martley until his fate should be known, the doctor, 
struck by the extreme misery of his situation, felt 
his respect heightened for the considerate girl, who 
had shown such an instance of fearless devotion, at 
a time when the timidity of youth is apt to check 
the heart by a fear of worldly censure, even when 
its wishes are on the side of virtue. After exam- 
ining his patient, he found there was no time to be 
lost in exercising all that medical skill could 
accomplish in his behalf. The boy’s chance of 
recovery was but slight, and indeed it would have 
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been altogether hopeless had the doctor been Called 
in but a few hours later. ™ 

Blood letting was freely and copiously resorted 
to without delay, and the excellent man, wit) his 
own hands, administered the medicine which, " 
anticipation of its necessity, he had brought mith 
him. He then made ~, into doses that which he 
thought necessary in his absence, with strict j,,. 
junctions that it should be administered at the pr, 
per intervals, and concluded by giving them parti 
cular directions as to his general treatment. 

“T shall,” said he, “ send more suitable medicine 
'o him early in the morning, and for this purpose 
some of you must be with me about seven o'e\yck 
—not later. I myself will call to-morrow at two, 
And now let me beg you to pay every necessyry 
attention to this poor orphan—for you ought to re. 
member that he is as much under the care of Go) 
as any of yuurselves. I do not wish that this de. 
voted and admirable creature, humble though sic 
be, should nurse-tend him. Get one or two old 
experienced women of the village to do it—and say 
that I will pay them for their trouble—I feel inte. 
rested in this utterly friendless boy’s recovery— 
and if he does recover, he will owe it, under the 
providence of God, to the affectionate girl wi 
made me acquainted with his illness—another day 
and no human skill could have saved him; even 
now his recovery is not certain.” 

“ Doctor,” said Lacey, “he’s in good hands, fir 
if you can’t bring him out of it, who can?” 

“‘ Where is the girl ?” inquired the doctor, with 
out noticing the compliment; “I am anxious to 
speak to her.” 

Upon search being made, Jane could not be found; 
none of them had noticed her departure, nor could 
any of them consequently say where she might be 
sought for. 

Twilight was now near closing in; and the ami 
ble doctor, after repeating his instructions as to 
their care and treatment of poor Martley, rode out 
of this poor hamlet, deeply reflecting upon a case 
that had brought to his knowledge a history of two 
hearts, which so strongly justified the unparalleled 
beauty of God’s benevolence, by showing that 
where there was not a single tie arising out of ar 
tificial life to bind those beings to the world, the 
sweetness of sympathy and the power of affection 
were capable of producing such happiness to thea 
selves, as wealth and rank, knit to life by a tlov- 
sand external interests, might both envy. He ws: 
thus proceeding in a strain of philosophy, much too 
tender for the hardness of worldly hearts, when 
female figure, which he instantly recognised to be 
that of Jane, approached him. He immediate'y 
slackened his pace, and in a voice of kindness, '- 
quired whither she had been, adding also, that she 
had been sought for. 

“T left them to meet you on the way,” she re 
plied ; “for I wished to hear the truth about Wi: 
liam. I was afraid, and I am afraid, that if they 
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knew he'd die, they’d get careless about him, as 
few people wish for trouble from those who don’t 
belong to them; and I thought, sir, that you, out 
of kindness to him, maybe told them that he was 
better than he is; if you did, sir, oh let me know 
the truth ; for indeed my heart is breaking with the 
doubt that is on my mind about him.” 

« Have you no other motive, my good girl,” in- 
quired the doctor, “ than the one you have just 
given—I mean for making this inquiry apart from 
the villagers?” 

In fact, the good man, on considering a moment, 
could not avoid thinking the question somewhat 
far-fetched,—a surmise, suggested not only by the 
matter of it, but also by the diffidence and hesita- 
tion with which she spoke. 

She made no immediate reply, but covered her 
face with both hands, and sobbed once or twice 
with apparently deepand almost irrepressible grief. 

“Come, come,” said the doctor, “ this is weak- 
ness; collect yourself and be calm.” 

«| will, sir,” she replied, attempting to keep her- 
self firm. 

“ Now,” continued the other, “if there is any 
thing that weighs down your spirits independently 
of this boy’s illness, you may safely confide it to 
me. Whatever it may be, I shall at least keep it 
secret, and give you the best advice in my power, 
or send you to those who may be better qualified to 
direct you. Perhaps,” he added, after reflecting for 
a moment, “ you had better put it off till to-morrow, 
when you can see my wife, to whom you may 
speak with greater ease and freedom.” 

“There is—there is,” she replied. ‘ Oh, there 
is one thing, sir, on my mind—a weight that I 
never felt till now—and it’s crushing my heart. 
William, dear William, I now see that I neglected 
you a thousand times when I ought not—a thousand 
times when I might have been kind to you—and 
what makes it worse, sir, is, that I havn’t one act 
of the kind to bring against him.” 

“Is that the only circumstance troubles you ‘— 
speak candidly.” 

“{ will, sir,” she replied, “if you will tell me 
whether he is likely to live or die.” 

The doctor noticed the same embarrassment of 
manner which had appeared before, and felt his 
mind swayed between curiosity and concern. 

“I shall not answer that question,” he returned, 
“until you first tell me why you put it with such 
embarrassment and anxiety.” 

“If I thought he would recover,” said she, ab- 
stractedly, but leaving the sentence unfinished. 

_ “My good girl,” observed the worthy man, “ this 
is trifling.” 

“Then [ll tell yon all, sir,” said she; “I'll tell 
youall. If 1 thought he couldn’t recover, I'd wish 
—I wouldn’t care,” she continued, softening the 
expression—* J wouldn’t care if I took the sickness 
from him. I don’t wish to live if he goes; indeed I’d 
rather go with him ; for I doubt, if I lived for twen- 
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ty years, that I’d never have a happy heart more. It 
would be a satisfaction to die, too, of the same com- 
plaint that laid my poor boy’s head low; and if I did 
—and if I do, it is my wish to sleep with him.” 

‘*And was this, my poor girl,” said the doctor, 
“what you felt so anxious to communicate to me ?” 

“No, sir,” she returned ; “ but I wished to know 
the truth—whether he can recover or not: if I 
thought he would, I'd be more careful of myself; 
for if he lives, I couldn’t bear to die.” 

This excellent man’s eye rested on her with an 
expression of benignant enthusiasm such as he had 
seldom, if ever, felt to such excess before. 

“It is well for you, my girl,” he exclaimed, * that 
you are not a queen; for indeed you would lose 
much—oh, how much happiness by the exchange. 
As for the boy, he will live. The God who has 
placed your happiness in each other, and makes it 
to flow from a love so tender, pure, and devoted, 
will not separate you so soon.” 

The fervid tone which marked the doctor’s words 
brought a rapid ecstacy to her heart, proportioned 
to the depth of her affection. She instantly fell 
upon her knees, and with clasped hands and up- 
turned eyes, and a countenance irradiated by that 
sudden certainty of hope which binds a bleeding 
heart, poured forth a few simple words—her earnest 
thanksgiving to God ; after which she rose, and pull- 
ing the little purse out of her bosom, and approach- 
ing the good doctor, placed it eagerly in his hands, 

“Thanks to God in heaven,” she ejaculated ; 
“he'll live. Keep it, sir—keep it a//—I may have 
more for you before I die.” 

Having uttered these words in a kind of grateful 
transport, she literally fled, and left the doctor with 
the purse in his hands to pursue his way homewards. 

“ There is a lesson,” said the worthy physician, 
as he proceeded, “ which if the great ones of the 
earth could stoop to learn, it would teach them 
those truths by which their pride might be humbled, 
and their hearts improved. ‘To feel convinced that 
wealth and rank are but poor substitutes for virtue 
and principle, is not enough for those who think of 
this; virtue and principle are to be found among the 
high as well as the humble ; but whilst the great 
look down upon the lowly as the heirs of wretched- 
ness and misery, and find upon examination that 
those whom they despise are happier than them- 
selves, this—ifany thing can—ought to teach them 
that humility which proceeds from a sense of God's 
goodness in equalizing the enjoyment of all ranks 
and conditions. For the rich to know this, is to 
know that, with all their pomp, the poor owe as 
deep a debt of gratitude to the Almighty dispenser 
as themselves, and are as much the objects of his 
goodness and his providence. Woe be to the great, 
if they look with irreverent contempt upon those 
who hold an equal place in the affection and bounty 
of their common father—thus refusing to acknow- 
ledge that they are brethren. What, then, after 
all, can the contempt of the high for the low be 
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called, but the envy of life against the justice of 
God, and the malignant rancor of hearts jealous of 
the benignity which marks his dispensations? ‘The 
same truth, alas !” he continned, “ which applies in 
this sense, to the rich, may also apply to the poor. 
For how often would the wealthy wretch, whom 
the poor man envies in his equipage, be glad to 
change hearts and hopes with the other envious 
being who covets his misery because it is dazzling 
and splendid?” 

“Pugh!” said he aloud; “how is it that this 
simple girl has so far borne me away, that I should 
forget to chide her for the crime she meditated, by 
such a novel species of suicide, as her death under 
such circumstances would have been? Poor thing! 
had she known it to be a crime, I feel certain she 
would not have contemplated it. I shall point it out 
to her, however.” 

Gentle and diffident, but calm and placid, was the 
deportment of the messenger who came for the me- 
dicine which the doctor had promised to send the 
sick orphan on the following morning. Like Car- 
michael, or Kirby, or Marsh, or Graves, or Stokes, 
or like every other medical man of eminence, he had 
been long up before she made her appearance. 

*“ Well, my good girl,” said he, “1 trust you are 
able to make a favorable report of my patient.” 

“T can’t say, sir,” said the innocent girl, or igno- 
rant if you will. TI can’t, indeed, whether he is 
better or worse, and the reason is, that he bas been 
asleep almost ever since he took the medicine you 
gave him. They say the bleeding did much for him.” 

“Keep your heart up,” said the doctor, “ you 
have brought me good news without knowing it. 
Here is the medicine I promised yesterday to send 
him—the directions are on it. But before you go, 
let me tell you that—the—the circumstance you 
mentioned to me yesterday evening—I mean your 
striving to catch the fever that you might die with 
him—was the deepest crime known to religion.” 
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The girl started and grew pale. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ you may start, but let me ask 
you what you would think of a girl who would taj. 
poison and occasion her own death ?” 

Jane shuddered and said— 

“ But why do you mention that to me, sir? sy. 
I had no thought of such an act?” 


“°Tis the same crime,” replied the doctor, « eo), 
mitted under different circumstances. A girl, sy. 
pose, lays violent hands on herself; another. like 
you, throws herself into the atmosphere of a op. 
tagious fever, with the intention of being infecte. 
and if, when infected, she dies, what more did t) 
other do by cutting her throat ?” ; 

“TI see it, sir,” said she, “I see it; forgive mo. 
and may God forgive me ;—but, sir, won’t you cone 
to see him, for he may get worse again! You, gi 
—Oh, may God forgive me for the sin I was neg 
committing ; but, indeed, sir, as God is to judge me, 
I did not think of it in that light.” 

“T believe you, my excellent creature,” replied 
the doctor; “I believe you. You know now that 
to do such a thing would be the deepest of crimes; 
and that I am certain is sufficient.” 

She was then about to depart with the utmost 
haste, when the doctor said— 

** Not so fast—not so fast ; here is your purse.” 

“ Oh, sir,” she said— 

“Girl,” said the doctor, peremptorily, “ you uvst 
take back your purse, otherwise I shall decline 
seeing your patient again; and think,” he added 
with a smile, “ what you would do then.” 

On hearing the conditions, her hand was earnest: 
ly extended for it. 

* Oh, sir,” said she, “I’m an ignorant girl, but if 
I was rich ” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the doctor, “I should not then 
complain of my fee; but go home, I will see your 
patient soon.”” {To be continued 
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The world is not so bad a world, 
As some would like to make it; 
Though, whether good, or whether bad, 
Depends on how we take it. 
For if we scold and fret all day, 
From dewy morn till even, 
This world will ne’er afford to man 
A foretaste here of heaven. 


This world in truth’s as good a world 
As e’er was known to any 
Who have not seen another yet, 
And these are very many ; 
And if the men, and women too, 
Have plenty of employment, 
Those surely must be heard to please 
Who cannot find enjoyment. 
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This world is quite a clever world, 
In rain or pleasant weather, 

If people would but learn to live 
In harmony together ; 

Nor seek to burst the kindly bond 
By love and peace cemented, 
And learn that best of lessons yet, 

To always be contented. 


Then were the world a pleasant world, 
And pleasant folks were in it, 

The day would pass most pleasantly 
To those who thus begin it; 

And al] the nameless grievances 
Brought on by borrowed troubles, 

Would prove, as certainly they are, 

A mass of empty bubbles! 
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INDIANS. 


BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


[et us take a retrospective view, and turn our 
raze to this western world as it was a few centu- 
vies ago; then from the silver lakes of the north 
to the rocky barriers of the Magellan—from the 
peautiful islands of the Caribbean sea to where the 
Oregon peals its eternal hymn, and hears no sound 
cave its continuous dashing, where dwelt an hundred 
nations of vigorous, noble, nay, in some respects, of 
god-like men! They were wise and prudent in 
council, bold and fearless in war, and they held old 
age in veneration. Treachery and falsehood were 
unknown to them. ‘They cherished hospitality and 
free heartedness, even to the extent of sharing the 
last morsel with a stranger; and these were so 
prevalent as to have become a part of their nature. 
Manly self-respect and decision of character were 
portrayed in every action and word. Their light 
canoes glided gracefully over the waves of * La 
Belle River,” and the smoke of their council-fires 
cast a ruddy glow over the mighty breast of the 
« Father of waters.” The merry laugh of children 
rang through the flowery glades, and mingled with 
the songs of birds and the chimes of the streamlets. 
The smoke of their wigwams curled beautifully 
over the tops of the old forests that rose in their 
sublime grandeur from the bosom of the unviolated 
earth, while 

The forest hero, plumed for wars, 
All seam‘d with battle’s glorious scars, 


Went forth amid its wilds to dare 
The wolf, or grapple with the bear. 


In the mirror of the clear and gushing spring the 
maiden was wont to braid her flowing hair, and ar- 
range her necklace, formed of the sparkling shells 
and the bright red berry, and there gaze upon her 
lovely features reflected in its silver bosom, and 
wait with beating heart for the approach of her 
lover, and the enjoyment of “the kiss of rapture 
and the linked embrace,” and to partake of that 
communion of hearts which in so strong a degree 
formed an element of the Indian’s character—that 
simple and confiding affection which characterizes 
those— 


“Whose bosoms are link’d in one heavenly tie, 
Who love on while they live, and love on till they die.” 


When the toils of the chase were ended, the 
hunter was wont to recline at dusky even-song in 
his humble dwelling, and list to the sweetly mourn- 
ful strains of the night-bird amid the leaves which 
tustled above, and imagine that he heard in its 
plaintive cadence the sweet voices of the departed, 
calling from “the happy hunting grounds.” And 
in those primeval days his form might often be seen 
in bold relief against the sky as he stood upon the 
tugged brow of the mountain height, and saw the 
dark clouds and the mighty storm sweep on in their 


grand and resistless march through the heavens, 
and list the sublime anthem-peal of the thunder, 
with a heart dilated with a wild and mysterious 
rapture, thinking that each resounding strain was 
the voice of the Great Spirit speaking to his chil- 
dren of the red skin and of the fearless heart. 

While at the north the Indians roamed the 
mighty forests, and, with forms strengthened by 
every inanly exercise, supplied their wants by the 
products of the chase, at the south we find them 
advanced in civilization and refinement, inhabiting 
sumptuous palaces, and worshiping in gorgeous 
temples. ‘Their territories were rendered, by cul- 
tivation, as beautiful as Eden; their persons were 
enrobed in flowing garments of princely splendor, 
and their treasuries oveiflowed with countless 
wealth—gold, silver, and inestimable jewels. Their 
feasts, like those of the Grecians of old, were en- 
livened by soft and tender melodies, their religious 
observances were marked by solemn anthems, and 
their armies marched forth, like the ancient Per- 
sians, with the gorgeous standard, the bright spear, 
and the glittering shield, while the inspiring strains 
of martial music caused the warm blood to course 
with a more rapid motion to the fearless heart. 
Their historians recorded the events of the past, 
like the Egyptians of old, in significant hiero- 
glyphics upon the papyrus and parchment, and 
their sculptors engraved the achievements of the 
illustrious upon the marble column, and their min- 
strels chanted the heroic action and the inspiring 
thought in sublime and thrilling lays, and the 
wreath of fame was entwined around their majestic 
brows. 

And this refinement and civilization was attained, 
not by intercourse with the enlightened nations of 
the Orient, not by the teaching of the inspired law- 
givers, handing down from heaven advice and in- 
struction to earth, but by the mighty workings of 
their own grand and intellectual souls, springing 
forth in darkness, as a seed from the earth, which 
puts forth its Jeaves and branches, and rises in 
beauty and strength to the sunshine and light of 
the sky; or, like a fountain gushing from a gloomy 
dell, amid the silence of the mighty wood, and pro- 
ceeding upon its way till the fleets of empires re- 
pose upon its expanded bosom, and even the eter- 
nal mountains are unable to present a barrier to its 
irresistible force! Such were the Indians in the 
olden time, having no parallel on the historic page, 
save the patriarchs of old, who walked and talked 
with God! 

When the foot of Columbus first pressed the 
strand of San Salvador, the sun of the Indian’s pros- 
perity went down in the blackness of darkness! 
Their history thenceforth is one mournful record 
of sorrow and wrong. The painter who would de- 























pict their agonies, and portray their endurance 
upon the imperishable canvass should draw his co- 
lors and his shadowings from the lightning and the 
gloom of the midnight storm. The historian who 
would record their sufferings should dip his pen in 
blood, ere he registers them upon the tablets of his- 
tory. The poet who would sing the story of their 
woes should veil his lyre in sackcloth, and pour 
forth a strain sad as the wail of the captive Israelite 
singing the faded splendors of Zion by the cold 
waters of Babylon, yet thrilling and passionate in its 
wailings as the tones which have resounded from 
the harp of Erin since the glory hath departed from 
the halls of Tara, and the Saxon hath veiled in the 
shades of gloom the gorgeous magnificence of the 
Emerald Isle! 

The white man was cordially welcomed by the 
Indians, and received with open heart. His wishes 
were all anticipated, and his wants were satisfied. 
And yet, like the viper whose poisonous fangs de- 
stroyed the individual who saved its existence, no 
sooner were they enabled than they commenced a 
most bloody and devastating career which has no 
parallel in the history of the world. Gradually they 
increased in force, until they finally obtained entire 
dominion over the beautiful Archipelago. Then 
heavy and almost unendurable burdens were im- 
posed upon the poor Indians, not upon the strong 
man alone but upon the venerable patriarch and the 
tender maiden. The hours once spent beneath the 
shade of the forest in the pleasant duties and en- 
joyments of domestic life, were now employed in 
laboring amid the gloomy recesses of the sunless 
mine, or among the golden sands of the streams, 
beneath the vertical splendors of a tropical sun. 
The dance and song no more gladdened their spirits 
at dewy eve. Sleep afforded no relief to their 
aching hearts, for their slumbers were disturbed by 
the resounding lash, and the curse of the task- 
master. And thus they lingered for e few years, 
and finally became extinct,—a whole nation dying 
of a broken heart ! 

Nor did the more valiant warrior of the North 
escape, although his hath been a more protracted 
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agony. The Pilgrim Fathers of New Epols 
have stained their memories with his ieaanian 
blood. By them the work of destruction was es», 
ried on with the most remorseless energy. The 
wild impulse of fanaticism enabled them to rob and 
murder their brother under the holy garb of yo), 
gion. The ashes of Philip of Mount Hope hay, 
long been resolved into their original element, dy 
and no more is his dismembered body displayed ‘ 
savage triumph upon the gates of their towns, anj 
by the solemn temples of God, but still the memory 
of his wrongs survives. The winds of the night 
repeat the mournful cadence, and the waters, with 
a saddened chime, sing the story of his fate! 
The places which once knew the Indians know 
them no more forever. The hunting grounds o 
their fathers, and the sepulchres of their race, hays 
become the inheritance of the stranger. The Sop. 
eca no more dweils by his quiet and peaceful Jake 
The Delaware has ceased to track the deer throug) 
the rocky coverts of the Alleghany. They have 
gone—all gone—like adream! The breath of per. 
secution has thinned the number of that great car. 
avan of woe, as it pursued its western pilgrimage, 
till but a few scattered remnants linger where once 
a nation filled the land! And these few live only 
by sufferance, and in a few years they will go down 
to the grave—that last resting place. But though 
the last red man may sleep with his fathers, their 
remembrance will never die. The beautiful streams, 
lakes, and mountains of our land will still bear their 
names. The Mississippi, and the Missouri, wil! 
speak of them in every ripple of their waters. The 


places where they fought “for the green graves of 


their sires, God, and and their native land,” wil 
become hallowed ground. The song of the birds 
will ever bear in low subdued tones the burden 0 
their sorrows, The remembrance of their virtues 
will glow upon the world’s altar of memory with 
an unextinguishable flame; and wherever notle- 
ness of character is appreciated, wherever greatness 
of soul and purity of heart is held in veneration, 


through all succeeding time will the Indian be ad- 


mired ! 








Linger not long! Home is not home without thee, 
Its dearest tokens only make me mourn; 

Oh! let its memory, like a chain about thee, 
Gently compel and hasten thy return. 

Linger not long ! 


Linger not long! Though crowds should woo thy staying, 
Bethink thee: can the mirth of friends, though dear, 
Compensate for the grief thy long delaying 
Costs the fond heart that sighs to have thee here ? 
Linger not long! 





Linger not long! How shall I watch thy coming, 
As evening shadows stretch o’er moor and dell, 
When the wild bee hath ceased her busy humming, 
And silence hangs on all things like a spell. 
Linger not long! 
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How shall I watch for thee when fears grow stronger, 
As night draws dark and darker on the hill; 
How shall I weep, when I can watch no longer! 
Oh! art thou absent—art thou absent still ? 
Linger not long! 








Yet I should grieve not, though the eye that seeth me 
Gazeth through tears that makes its splendor dull ; 

For oh! I sometimes tear when thou art with me, 
My cup of happiness is all too full! 

Linger not long! 


Haste—haste thee home into my mountain dwelling ! 
Haste as a bird unto its peaceful nest ! 

Haste as a skiff when tempests wild are swelling 
Flies to its haven of securest rest ! 

Linger not long! 
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THE LITTLE 


THE LITTLE 


BY MISS MYRA 


Charles Maynard was the only child of a poor 

widow. He was born blind, and had never seen 

any of the bright and beautiful things with which 

this region of ours is so richly adorned. He had 

never witnessed the sun looking forth from the 

halls of the morning, and “ rejoicing as a strong 
man to run a race,” nor the queenly moon sailing 

majestically through the deep blue evening skies, 

nor the watching stars that nightly take their sta- 
tions in the spreading vault above to keep their sen- 
tinel watch, and open their silvery eyes and gaze 
sweetly upon us from their impenetrable homes. 
God had taken from him all the verdant dyes of the 
fair earth. He had never beheld the countless little 
blossoms that sprung up around his pathway, and 
loaded the azure atmosphere with their delightful 
fragrance. Although he had often listened with 
the most exquisite delight to hear the gushing melo- 
dies of the joyous birds, and drank in their inspirit- 
ing strains, yet it had never been his happiness to 
see their brilliant plumage, or behold them leaping 
from tree to tree in all their wild, innocent, and 
irrepressible glee. He had never seen the forms 
of his most intimate and dearly cherished friends— 
had never beheld the mild and benevolent counte- 
nance of his dear mother, who loved him with a 
deep and almost idolatrous devotion. But although 
that wise and beneficent Being above had denied his 
eyelids the inestimable boon of sight, and had shut 
him out from all the beauty and brightness of this 
world, yet he always appeared to be happy, and 
even contented with his lot. Although the outward, 
or physical world was all darksome and dreary, yet 
he possessed a little world within himself, illumined 
by the radiant smiles of hope and joy, which fur- 
nished him with all the elements of real and endur- 
ing happiness. 

He was often observed to be absorbed in deep 
thought ; and when in one of his reveries, one could 
almost think he read in his sweet face the glowing 
thoughts that thronged his precious imagination. 
They were not thoughts of earth and its perishable 
things, but those of that spiritual and eternal world 
above. Perhaps he fancied himself gathered to the 
fold of his heavenly parent; and who has not often, 
when sick of “the feverish toil and strife, and the 
Weary struggle men call life,” imagined himself an 
inhabitant of that celestial realm! And those who 
are thrown entirely upon their own mental re- 
sources for enjoyment may have sweeter and 
brighter visions of that clime. His inner sight 
seemed to behold that glorious land of the blest, 
where the pangs of affliction and all the withering 
evils of this existence can never come, and where 
darkness, and gloom, and death, never enter. 
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It was a most lovely morning in mid-summer. 
Every thing was rejoicing in the warm, delicious 
sunshine. But while all without wore the garb of 
bloom and gladness, there was sorrow and weeping 
in the humble home of the lone widow. Little 
Charles, the blind boy, was dangerously ill. His 
physical frame was always of a very delicate tex- 
ture, and now, that the withering hand of disease 
was laid upon it, no hopes were entertained of his 
recovery. His friends knew that he was rapidly 
passing away, and gathered sorrowfully around his 
couch to take the last, long, lingering look of their 
little favorite. His mother hovered over his rest- 
less bed in all the agony of inconsolable grief, for 
she knew that a little while, and the icy-cold hand 
of death would rudely snatch the very charm of her 
existence from her side, and leave her to pursue the 
pilgrimage of life alone and in sadness. A holy 
calm seemed to pervade the mind of the gentle suf- 
ferer, and he looked almost like an angel, too pure 
and spiritual to dwell in this imperfect world. 

“« Mother, do not weep for me when I am gone,” 
he said, tenderly addressing his agonized parent, 
‘for | shall be happy—glorified, then. This world 
has been very dark and gloomy to me, and I have 
never seen any of the delightful objects with which 
it is thronged. But in that upper world, to which 
I am fast hastening, there is no darkness. Oh! 
what indescribable glory, and immortal! beauty will 
then be revealed to my enraptured vision! [ shall 
then walk in the unchanging smile of God, and 
look upon the fair gardens of the second birth, 
which the foot of mortality never trod. I shall be 
where the placid waters of life flow ever calmly by 
‘the green pastures, and dwellings of gold.’ ‘The 
pure, blessed angels are there, bathing in the bright- 
ness that ever springs around them, and pouring 
forth such music as never greeted the dull, cold ear 
of mortality. I hear the sweet music of those glad 
harpers !—I see them !—they are coming to conduct 
me to their shadowless abode !’”—and clasping his 
little hands, and looking up, with a seraphic smile 
irradiating his countenance, his spirit winged its 
flight to the realms of eternal day ! 

Oh, it is sad to part with the beautiful and young, 
to see their bright and eloquent eyes grow dim with 
the mildew-blight of death, and see them borne, in 
all their unfolding loveliness, to sleep in the cold 
and starless grave! But death, who summons the 
body to its rest in the sepulchre, has no power over 
the spirit—that is imperishable, and when the fra- 
gile form withers beneath his potent touch, it is con- 
veyed to that better land, where the eye shall weep 

no more in sadness, and where sin and sorrow 
enter not! 


LAND OF THE PILGRIMS! 


MUSIC COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE “LADIES’ GARLAND,” BY CHARLES P. WIGGINs. 
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There silence rears her hallowed head, 
And golden spires point up to God ; 
There wandering kings forget to roam, 
And man, unshackled, tills the sod ; 


There caste, and sect, and custom, join 
In one bright chain of virgin gold, 

And linked in love, in glory shine, 
The lasting cable of the bold. 





Forever let her banner float! 
Forever let her name be sung! 
(While echo has an answering note) 

‘In every land, by every tongue ;’ 


But should her sons forget her cost, 
Traced out in blood on countless plains, 

In death, shall freedom murmur— lost !’ 
And tyrants o’er her clank their chains 
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See yonder building gemm’d with dazzling rays, 
While the bright sun sets in a gorgeous blaze ; 
That brilliant orb, from rising to its rest, 

A cheering joy on all things has impress’d ; 

Glory to Him, who made and form’d the whole! 
Glory to Him, who gave to man a soul! 

That sou/ survives, when that bright sun will sink 
In chaos dark, and each bright world extinct! 


Yet there's a brighter light for Faith's keen eye, 
Gilding with gems the mansions fair on high! 





How faint these evening rays compar'd to Him!— 
Their clearest lustre darkens and grows dim. 


Light of the world! shine with thy brilliant ray. 

And turn my mental darkness into day! 

Then shall [ gain a world—beyond Time’s vale, 

And on its placid rivers gently sail ; 

Warm’d with that Sun whose rays forever bless 

The * heirs of God,” and sons of righteousness! 
A#ée. 


Washington City, 1843. 
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